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The Old Testament is proving a New Testament to 
very many, in the light of the International lesson 
course. Never before was the story of the Israelites 
studied with interest by so many persons at one and 
the same time; and never before was so much promi- 
nence given in Bible study to the Gospel in the Pen- 
tateuch. 


One sign of knowledge is a consciousness of its 
lack. Asa rule, the less a man knows the more he 
thinks he knows, and his distrust of his knowledge 
grows with his acquirements. It is an indication of 
a man’s progress in knowledge, as in every other 
attainment, when he says, in all sincerity, with Sir 
Launcelot ; 

“In me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness, to know well I am not great.” 
Paul’s blunt summing of this truth is: “If any 
man think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know.” Overweening 
confidence is a sure indication of underlying lack. 





Sympathy is a source of power—over us or by us. 
He who has sympathy with us, influences us inevit- 
ably, If one has sympathy with us in one thing he 
is likely to have power over us in other things. If, 
on the other hand, one wholly lacks sympathy with 
us, he cannot be attractive to us as a whole: we are, 
indeed, loath to subject ourselves to his guidance in 





anything. If we would have power over others, we 
must have sympathy with others. When we find 
that we cannot be in sympathy with another, that we 
cannot understand him, or that understanding him 
we cannot have a fellow feeling with him, cannot be 
a sharer of his feelings and purposes, we might as 
well give up all hope of influencing him, unless it 
be by direct and cold instruction. Sympathy is as® 
essential to hearty co-operation ih any sphere of 
living, as it is essential to the comfort of every indi- 
vidual soul. But how rare is perfect sympathy ; 
how rare indeed is real sympathy in the hour of our 
greatest needs, and in the sphere of our deepest ex- 
periences and necessities! We all long for sym- 
pathy; in how small a degree do we have it from 
any of our fellows ! 


There have been two notable summer “Schools” 
—or gatherings of thinkers—up in Massachusetts, 
this season, the one of Bible students at Northfield, 
and the other of students of philosophy at Concord. 
Apart from any other difference in these two gather- 
ings, the speakers at Northfield commonly knew what 
they wanted to say, and said it, while those at Con- 








cord didn’t. For example, Mr. Alcott, at 


is reported as saying: Reng Thi 
of the Here.” Whereupon the Adver 


suggests modestly, that it would be nearer the truth 
to say: “Actuality is the Hereness of the Thing.” 
But at Northfield Mr. Moody, in speaking of some 
wrong headed church officials, declared, “I'd a great 
deal rather fight Satan than a church deacon.” 
And of the success of neighborhood prayer-meetings 
among the poor he said: “A great many women 
don’t like to carry babies to church; but they can 
bring their babies to a cottage prayer-meeting. I 
once Leld a cottage prayer-meeting in London, and 
the ticket of admission was, that each mother was to 
bring a baby. You never heard such a crying in 
your life; but it was a good meeting.” Then Mr. 
Pentecost spoke about the duty of giving money, 
well as prayers, in our religion: “If our prayers 
were taxed,” he said, “they’d probably be cut short. 
It is so much easier to pray than topay.” Does any 
body doubt what these speakers meant? At North- 
field there was more “ Actuality,” more “ Thingness,” 
and more “Hereness” than at Concord, and North- 
field gave a great deal better example in pointed 
talking—in wise talking—than Concord. 


This question of intelligent and impartial book 
reviews is coming into deserved prominence. It is 
being seen more clearly than ever that it is not right 
for a religious paper to rest on the general reputation of 
an author or a publisher, as settling the question of the 
trustworthiness of a work which, by its very nature, ‘ 
is nothing if not reasonably accurate. We called 
attention recently to the many and gross inac- 
curacies. of Dr. Hitchcock’s American Version 
of the New Testament, and in doing so we men- 
tioned incidentally the sweeping and extravagant 
praise of the work by The Christian Intelligencer — 
its declarations that “no pains or expense have been 
spared in the endeavor by the editor or publisher to 
make this version strictly accurate ;” that the editor’s 
“scholarship is too well known and established to 
be called into question,” and that his “vigilance” as 








well as his “ capability ” is to be confided in restfully. 


Now The Christian Intelligencer seeks to evade 
responsibility for its carelessness on so important a 
matter as this, by saying that it “ made no special 
search” “for typographical errors,” and that “if 
some proof-reader has been unfaithful, then the book 
should be reprinted.” The chief errors which we 
referred to as in that work which so misrepresented | 
American scholarship were not typographical ; they 
were editorial. No proof-reader could have been 
responsible for thesort of errors we pointed out, unless, 
indeed, he had wilfully changed the text from the 
“copy” most absurdly; and what can be said of the 
“vigilance” and “ capability” of an editor who will 
allow an important critical work, involving his own 
reputation and the good name of his country’s scholar- 
ship, to be issued from the press without being at the 
“ pains or expense” to have it read by some one who 
had both the ability and the desire to see it free from 
multiplied and intolerable blunders? No, no, 
neither editor nor book reviewer can, in such a case 
ae this find even a partial cover under any vague 
‘talk about “typographical errors,” or a mythical 
“unfaithful ” “ proof-reader.” 





WHO SHOULD JOIN THE CHURCH? 


"What is implied in an application for admission to 


church membership? What is understood by the 
church authorities as claimed for himself by the ap- 
plicant? What does the outside world understand 
as the meaning of this step on his part? These 
questions would be very differently answered by dif- 
ferent persons. The subject is, however, too impor- 
tant to be left in vagueness. Those who are in the 
church, those who are out of the church, and those 
who have the responsibility of either inviting to the 
church, or of deciding on who shall be admitted 
there, ought to have a clear understanding on these 
points. 

It is not of the standards of doctrine, nor of the 


as | methods of admission, insisted on by one branch or 


another of the Church of Christ, that we are speak- 
ing: it is of the spirit and purpose of the applicant. 
Just here there is really no diversity in the formal 
and authorized teaching of the different Christian 
bodies, Protestant or Romanist, even though very 
many members of those bodies are at variance in their 
understanding of the truth. Some say that a man 
who joins the church thereby claims that he has “ got 
religion” —whatever that may be. Others say that 
he “professes religion”—a phrase as vague as the 
other. Yet others say that he thus affirms that he 
has “been converted.” Again it is said that in this 
way one seeks salvation by means of the sacraments, 
or that he shows himself a proficient in approved 
forms of doctrine, or that he announces his purpose 
of living a stricter and holier life than before. These 
are confusing declarations and inferences, and not 
one of them gives real help to the person who would 
know for himself whether he is yet fitted to apply for 
church admission, or to the one who has the responsi- 
bility of counseling another concerning this important 
step in life. 

The Bible idea of the earthly church is that of a 
hospital rather than of an exhibition room: of a 
place where the confessedly sick are received for 
treatment, not where the fairer specimens of human- 
ity are ranged for inspection as candidates for 
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diplomas and prizes on the vote of the lookers-on. 
The head of the church is Jesus Christ, the Great 
Physician. “They that»are whole neednot a 
physician; but they that are siek.” Jesus Christ 
has his hospital-chureh in charge, and he has given | 
“himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the word, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should 
be holy and without blemish.’ The church in its 
truest membership will yet be counted healed and 
holy ; but at present it is under treatment, and there 
is evidence enough that its membership needs this 
treatment. All the inspired epistles are addressed to 
those who are in the earthly church, to those who were 
in the apostolic chuches ; and they do not read as if 
they were written to persons beyond the need of 
spiritual doctoring and nursing. They clearly apply 
to those who were in hospital, being cared for by the 
only safe Physician of souls. The nature and the 
purpose of the church of the apostolic age are the 
nature and the purpose of the church of to-day. 

Two things are essential to give one fitness for ap- 
plication for membership in the church : a conscious- 
ness of hopeless disease and certain death outside of 
that hospital; and such a measure of trust in the 
Physician in charge there as will give the applicant 
readiness to submit to his treatment absolutely, and 
to follow his directions utterly. There stands the 
hospitat, with its inviting question to every passer-by, 
“ Wilt thou be made whole?” Many there are who 
pass that hospital proudly, saying, “I am free from 
disease. I am whole already. I have no need to 
enter a hospital.” But who, who watches them, sup- 
poses that those proud ones are wholly clean? Who 
thinks that their claim of exemption from spiritual 
disease is a well-founded one? Then there are many 
among the passers who admit that they are by no 
means whole, yet think they can heal themselves. 
They are conscious of their disease, but not of its 
hopelessness apart from the treatment of the Great 
Physician. Again, there are those who are perishing 
in sight of that hospital, who lack faith in the readi- 
ness or the power of Him who is in charge there. 
Halt, maimed, blind, they have no doubt of their 
- disease, but they are not yet willing to believe that 
Jesus can cure them, and that he is now ready to do 
so. So they remain outside, even while “the whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint,” and while 
“from the sole of the foot even unto the head there 
is no soundness ”’ in their spiritual frame, They think 
either that there is no cure for such as themselves, or 
that they cannot be taken into the hospital just as 
they are; that in some way they must be put into 
better condition in their present place, and then they 
will be deemed fitted for hospital treatment. Yet all 
this while it would only be necessary for them to 
believe that Jesus Christ can cure their diseases and 
heal their infirmities, to justify their rising up to put 
themselves in his care, and to submit themselves 
unreservedly to his unfailing treatment. They will 
never be in a fitter state for applying for hospital 
admission than when their sense of need of hospital 
treatment is greatest. Whenever they come accept- 
ably they must come saying: 


“ Just as I am—and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


There is a great deal of time wasted on the part of 
many who should be in the church; wasted in the 
vain hope of greater fitness for admission to the 
church, These persons are asking themselves whether 
they are good enough to join the church, when there 
is no question of goodness involved in the transaction. 
If there is any question at all about themselves to 
begin with, it is, Are they bad enough; pad enough 
to need saving; bad enough to have no hope except 
in the one Saviour of sinners? When that question 
is answered, the only other preliminary question is 
Are they ready to trust theniselves to Jesus as their 


ently and in confidence into his hands for their soul’s 
treatment and Sorina ? Every Christian church, 
by whatagever nafile i i; known, recognizes the fact 
that it is not the Shte , but sinners, who are called 
eir repentance and their faith, by coming 
r te urch to Confees their necd of and their faith 
iour through their «dmission to the church. 
No ehreh dims that it is a candidate’s “experi- 
ence,” or_his acquirement in holiness, or his under- 
standing in doctrine, or his receiving of any sacra- 
ment, that saves him. All the churches admit that 
it is the Saviour who saves, and that it is through 
one’s sense of need and one’s personal faith that a 
sinner secures salvation by Christ. Yet there is a 
great deal of confusion on these points by those who 
represent, or who administer for, the churches. 
Many a teacher in the Sunday-school, many a 
parent in his home, and many a pastor in his con- 
gregation, is praying and waiting for a “ revival” 
to bring a scholar or a child or a special hearer into 
a recognized fitness for admission to the church, when 
that one over whom there is this anxiety ought 
already to be in the church fold—and would be un- 
less wrongly instructed concerning the proper re- 
quirements for church admission. There are very 
many scholars in our Sunday-schools, and children 
and youths in our families, and men and women in our 
ordinary congregations, who are kept out of the church 
through their wrong view of what is involved in join- 
ing the church, and what is essential as a pre-requisite 
to admission there. But must we not make sure that 
we have been converted; or that those whom we 
counsel to confess their faith in Christ have been 
converted? And is it right for sinners to come into 
the church expecting to get salvation there? Is not 
the church rather for those who have been converted, 
and who are saved? It is more important to know 
that we, or those whom we counsel, are converted 
than that we or they were converted. If we, or if 
they, believe in Jesus Christ as our, or as their, per- 
sonal Sayiour, that is the proof of conversion which 
the Bible designates: “No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord ”’—his Lord—“ but by the Holy Ghost ;”’ 
and “as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God,” whether they can tell just when 
and how they were converted or not. They are con- 
verted, even if they cannot give an “experience” 
which shows that they were converted, -And if one 
puts himself as a lost sinner into the hands of a 
Saviour whom he trusts absolutely, that is salvation : 
he is saved. So that in whatever light it is looked 
at, it'is clear that the Bible demands and the real 
demands of the church itself as precedent. to a fitting 
application for admission to the church includes only 
a sense of helpless need on the part of the sinner, 
and of his unqualified faith in the only and the all- 
sufficient Saviour, as Ais Saviour. 

And as to what the world thinks is implied in 
joining the church, it is sufficient to say that the 
moral law in its letter and in its spirit is just as 
obligatory on one who is outside of the church as on 
one who is inside. A man evades no obligation, no 
responsibility for his example and influence, by refus- 
ing to confess his need of a Saviour and his trust in 
the Saviour. The church is not composed of those 
who profess to be better than their fellows, It is 
made up of those who think they are too great sinners 
to have hope of salvation except in an all-sufficient 
Saviour—in whom they confess their faith by coming 
thither. Can you stay outside of the church while 
this is the case? Are there none whom you know as 
outside, who would be inside if they took this view 
of joining the churoh | ? 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How hard it is for Christian disciples to believe that 
Jesus Christ meant just what he said when he took an 
actual, veritable, living child up into his arms and 
declared to those who stood about him, including his 
chosen disciples: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall not enter therein!” But now and then this truth 





Saviour; to trust him by putting themselves obedi- 








comes to him like a fresh revelation. Another Canadian 

correspondent has this story to tell of his experience in 

this line: 

How often adult Christians receive the most refreshing 

lessons as well as@evere rebukes from the hearts and lips of 
the children. "We have a boy of some six years, possessed 

of a highly nervous temperament, and so extremely sensitive 

to pain that 4 trifling physical evil was with difficulty endured, 

in spite of ‘every natural effort being summoned for the 

Occasions ; and now the trouble of troubles was coming. Two 

partially decayed teeth must be extracted to make way for 

their successors, which were rapidly sprouting in an abnormal 

situation. Were the removal of a limb in question, I could 

searcely dread more what had to be overcome. Parental 

authority was used to its utmost limit and met by a pitiful 

appeal. His ma told him he must submit, and that, if he fully 

made up his mind to do so, Jesus would help him to bear it. 

It was his only chance; there was no other way. He grasped 
the promise, made at second hand as it were, and immediately 
believed it with his whole little heart. Out came the teeth at 
the third effort of the operator, when he insisted upon grap- 
pling with the other also, since he felt no pain. And who can 
say that he did? There is a law still unrepealed, “‘ according 
to your faith be it unto you,” and God be praised for the faith 
of achild! What sermon or comment could equal this incident 
in illustrating the necessity of receiving the kingdom of God 
as a little child? Behold the Almighty Power which led the 
patriarchs and Moses now as really present to guide us, and to 
suffer with us in our bitterest trials! But unfortunately we 
are not children. We have too much common sense, are not 
enthusiasts ; and, besides, can give deep, philosophical reasons 
for most of things. Children by faith don’t reason but believe. 
The whole current of this child’s life has been changed. The 
era of the Spirit’s work is entered upon, and the passage from 
death to spiritual life dates from that precise time when he 
looked for help to the One who is Mighty. Truly the faith of 
a child is unspeakable. 

Little children are still before us as our example as well 
as our charge. We ought to honor their faith, and to imi- 
tate it. They have much to learn from us in the realm of 
knowledge ; but they are our teachers in the realm of im- 
plicit faith. ee Revel) 

There is no end to questions concerning the facts 
of the Old Testament narrative. The more one stud- 
ies the more points are before him for inquiry. We 
can by no means find space in our columns for all the 
questions that come to us about lessons which are already 
passed ; but now and then one of these is worthy of special 
attention, as likely to be of interest to our readers gener- 
ally. Such, for instance, is the following, from a well- 
known Canadian clergyman, who writes: 

I can’t find, in any commentary I have, how old the “lamb” 
of the passover was. “A male of the first year” with us would 
be a sheep nearly grown. How big were the lambs on Mt. 
Gerrizim at this spring’s passover? In America a year-old is 
considered a sheep; but not so in Europe. In Scotland they 
are called “‘ hogs,” and are not considered yet sheep; and the 
poor scraggy breed of sheep in those, Eastern lands would not 
probably weigh (in mutton) more than twenty-five or thirty 
pounds at a year old. But why don’t the commentators tell 
us, if they know, how it is? 

Maimonidés affirms that the paschal lamb was “ neither 
to be one day above a year, nor less than eight days old.” 
Dr. Edersheim gives this as the temple law in the days of 
our Lord. Pool says in comment on the original require- 
ment in Exodus 12:5: “ Of the first year: i.e¢.,a year old, 
when it is in its vigor and perfection, and the fittest type 
of Christ. Most explain it thus, That it was not to be 
more than a year old, but it might be much less, seeing 
it might be offered to God any time after it was eight 
days old (Exod. 22:80; Lev. 22:27). But though it 
was then fit to be offered to God, it was not very fit to 
be eaten by men. And the Hebrew phrase ‘the son of a 
year’ seems to require a year’s age, as Saul is called ‘ the 
son of one year’ (1 Sam. 13:1), when he had reigned 
one whole year. And it is remarkable that he [the 
Lord in commanding the passover| doth not say ‘the 
son of this’ or * that year,’ which might agree to one 
brought forth that year, though it was much younger 
than a year, but ‘ the sou of a year,’ without any restrictive 
article.” Indeed, the ordinary Hebrew idiom for ex- 
pressing one’s age is, a son of so many years, whether it 
be one year or of ninety years (as in Genesis 17:1). The 
lambs slain at Gerizim this year seemed well nigh full 
grown—what would ;be called in America “ yearlings,” 
lambs born last spring. But there area great many other 
than those of a “ pour, scraggy breed of sheep in those 
Eastern Jands,” if indeed there are any poor and scraggy 
sheep there, Why, the broad tails of some of those sheep 
of Palestine would weigh as much as a good sized lamb 
of some American breeds. As to the reason why so 
many of the commentators omit such points as this in 
their notes, we can only say, that some of them lack 
room for all that they know, while others have told all 





of God is taught anew to some observant parent, and it 





that they know—and perhaps more. 
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REMEMBERING IN HEAVEN. 
BY M. K. A. STONE. 


In the praises we shall sing upon the further shore, 
When we laud the Lamb, forever, and with ransomed ones 
adore, 


The music of the Word will be blended sweet and strong 
With the joy-notes in the chorus of the everlasting song. 


And the dear old Bible lines, with heaven upon their face, 

Will shine out all the fairer for their earth-remembered grace ; 

And each promise true, and tried, and claimed our very own, 

Will link with Christ’s redemption, the “ new song” round 
the throne. 


The verse of birthday greeting, marked with a line of gold,— 

The precious Seripture-legacy of lips that soon grew cold,— 

The Spirit’s secret whisper, of Jesus’ love the sum,— 

Shall we not count them o’er and o’er through the ages yet to 
come ? 


We'shall kneel and tell the Master how just one word of his 
Became to us the gate of life and everlasting bliss ; 

And the watch-word that was ours while militant below 
Will be written on our banners, that all may see and know. 


Where he leadeth, we shall follow, even the Holy Lamb of God, 


In whom we have redemption, through his most precious 
blood ; 


We “shall dwell in safety by him,” his well-beloved ones, 
Whom here in true adoption he calleth “ friends’ and “sons.” 


Yes, Jesus! thou art able, and only thou, to keep 
All the treasure we committed to the love that will not sleep ; 
Thou art our one desire, the twelve-fold tree of life, 


Beneath whose shade the nations bow and yield their fervid 
strife. 


O fair celestial country, beyond the river’s marge! 

May thy King in his own beauty even now our hearts enlarge, 
As we reckon o’er with praises these jewelled links that draw 
The loves we fain would give him, made free from every flaw. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 
BY PRINCIPAL G. M. GRANT, M.A., D.D. 


In a recent issue The Sunday School Times uttered a 
note of warning against the danger of hastily taking up 
an extreme position, on the one side or the other, with 
reference to the revised New Testament, and illustrated 
its position by a reference to the case of the “learned 
Bentley,” and of the evil results that flowed from the 
harsh measure that was meted out to him by many of 
the leading clergy of England. That plea for a patient 
and generous treatment of all genuine and reverent bib- 
lical study, even though the conclusions of such study 
should be opposed to old associations, feelings, and tradi- 
tions, is worthy of attention. The genius of America is 
Protestant. Any other tone would be inconsistent with 
our fundamental principles and institutions. And the 
Protestantism that shrinks from or even mildly depre- 
cates the most fearless biblical criticism has no principles 
to rest upon. “ The bees of Christ Church” who did 
their best to sting Bentley to death were scholars and 
wits. No one can disparage the learning and literary 
power of men like Dean Aldrich, Drs. King, Atterbury, 
and Boyle. So brilliantly did they write that, in the 
opinion of the majority of the people, the victory was 
theirs. But they were utterly wrong, and he was right. 
And when they sought to discredit him by raising the 
spirit of religious suspicion,-and persecuting him in the 
name of orthodoxy, they not only put themselves fatally 
in the wrong, but they did an injury to the cause of 
religion and theological learning in England, which, 
could they have foreseen it, would have filled some of 
them at least with sorrow and shame. 

There is something mysterious in the divine patience 
which permits men—in the name of religion—to hinder 
the cause of true religion, and, as it were, to force the 
sun himself to stand still, or even to go back in his course. 
All history is full of instances in which this has been 
allowed to happen. There is, indeed, a truth on the 
other side which must not be overlooked, and which is 
expressed in the grand stirring adage that “the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church.” But the blood 
of the martyrs has not been always the seed of the church. 
Again and again it has been as water spilled on the 
ground that cannot be gathered up again. A policy of 
“Thorough” has crushed truth and liberty in many a 
country many atime. In Spain, the Inquisition, worked 
by a determination that no consideration was allowed 
to modify, stamped out heresy as completely as England 
stamps out the cattle plague. So completely was the 
work done that few know how promising were the begin- 
nings of the Protestant Church in Spain three centuries 
ago. In France, also, the same policy was successful 
against the right. The Catholic League triumphed by 
means well known to us all, the massacre of St. Rarthol- 
emew, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Drag- 








onnades and their pitiless accompaniments. Bohemia 
once was all but universally Protestant, but so thoroughly 
was the work of the persécutor done, that for centuries 
no province in that ethnological museum called Austria 
has been so completely Romanist. Belgium and the Ger- 
man States whose rulers acted on the principle of 
‘“Cujus regio, ejus religio” are examples of the same awful 
power that God permits to men. 

But, it may be said, there is no persecution now. Pub- 
lic opinion would not tolerate such manifestations of the 
spirit of the pit. True, the world moves. The stake, the 
faggot, the torture-chamber, are behind the age. For 
that let us be truly grateful. It is something to have 
the body exempted from pains and penalties. But has 
not man a nature that may be tortured more exquisitely 
than the body? Verily, yes. If we imagine that men 
are changed, that the spirit from which sprang the old 
horrors is dead and buried, that the cause of divine truth 
is not often hindered by persecutions stirred up by 
ignorant and zealous men, who fancy that they are doing 
God service, we are grievously mistaken. Men are the 
same in essence now that they were in Coligny’s or in 
Bentley’s times. In the one century they killed the 
cause of truth with musket-shots and dagger-thrusts, In 
the other, they used poisoned pens. Is it to be supposed 
that they are without weapons to-day? 

To whom do we refer? To ourselves; toallmen. The 
same spirit is in all of us by nature, and it is not the 
spirit of Christ. When we take no interest in extending 
the boundaries of knowledge or dread its extension in 
any department; when we lose faith in the harmony of 
truth and reason, and dislike those who break in upon 
our mental and spiritual apathy by challenging the tra- 
ditions of the elders or presenting new points of view 
from which old truths should be studied ; when we come 
to decisions on questions that we have not fully inves- 
tigated, and make our immature decisions the ground of 
action or of clamor against men with abilities and 
opportunities for study far greater than have fallen to our 
lot; when we hastily settle historical, philological, or 
critical questions—and the more important the subject 
the more dangerous the haste—by dogmatic preposses- 
sions or traditional views, and excite suspicion against 
those who are doing their best to solve admitted diffi- 
culties by the sweat of their brain, and according to the 
only methods that can be brought into the court of 
reasonable men; when we seek to edge out or to drive 
out of the church men of scholarship and of Christ-like 
spirit, because in the course of their investigations they 
have found new light which they—as in duty bound— 
give to the church, that it may be tested, the spirit of 
persecution animates us and the form that the prosecu- 
tion may take is only the accident of the country and 
time in which we live. It is a small matter whether we 
use a poisoned arrow or a poisoned word; whether we 
vote to take away life or vote to take away the means of 
living. The spirit of the age determines the weapon we 
use. The spirit of the world, of the flesh, of the devil, 
animates us as truly in the one case as in the other. We 
are the followers of Caiaphas, of Torquemada, of “the 
bees of Christ Church,” though like John and James, 
when they seemed full of holy zeal, we may not know the 
spirit we are of. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 


‘LOW TIDE IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The life of every human being has its ebbs and floods, 
its shallows and its depths. To us all come, in their season, 
joys and griefs, the same day bringing varying expe- 
riences, and the same hour mutely attesting to revela- 
tions of weakness and strength, which only God sees. 
In the life of a Christian, not regarded from the point of 
its contact with the world, but rather from its heaven- 
ward side, the point where it reaches upward to God, 
there are many variations. How clear at times is the per- 
ception of right. How ecstatic the vision of the divine. 
How near and dear our Lord seems, as though we were 
touching the hem of his garment, and receiving a con- 
scious blessing. How easy and natural and sweet are our 
meditations as they go forth from what are transient 
and material, toward the everlasting verities. We are 
apt in these exalted statés, to wish like those who beheld 
the scene of the transfiguration, that we might stay on 
“this mountain,” dwell there the rest of our time below, 
and never again be clogged and impeded by any merely 
mundane atmosphere. 

The rule is that these delightful periods do not last. 
They are succeeded by reactions, and the soul, which has 
been uplifted in acommunion which almost anticipated 
heayen, is swept by chil! winds of discouragement or 





wrapped in a darkness which may be felt, so thick and 
full of gloom are its clouds, There is sometimes an ina- 
bility to feel anything but the darkness. The Bible lately 
so vital seems to be a lifeless book. Prayer drags as if 
shod with lead. Jesus himself is withdrawn, and the 
lamp of faith burns low. 

When such periods come, and they come, alas! tosome 
of God’s dear children far too often, it is not well to sit 
down in dust and ashes, bewailing our day. The cause 
may lie in an impaired physical condition. Overwork 
may have tasked the nerves. Dyspepsia may have fam- 
ished them. Rest, change of scene, cessation even from 
Bible-reading, and from the effort in prayer to do more 
than just drop with the tired heart and hands at the 
Master’s feet, to just say, “Our Father,” and then keep 
quiet, may be the manifest duties of the hour. Many a 
drooping, despondent Christian needs not a pastor’s visit, 
but a physician’s. The flames are burning dimly, but it 
is because the life-forces have been almost exhausted. 

Sometimes the Christian has allowed himself to drift 
into a maelstrom of religious dissipation. There is the 
possibility 6f too many prayer-meetings, and too many 
sermons, and too much pious talk for real spiritual 
health. Consecration may become so much a thing of 
conversation and mutual congratulation, of comparison 
of views and of progress, that, in a subtle way, it may 
become self-laudation, and not genuine consecration. 
There is such a thing as having too much faith in one’s 
faith-power, too little in one’s Lord. The growth is too 
rapid, and the plant withers. The emotions wear them- 
selves out. 

Christian character should be built broad and firm 
upon a foundation of Christian principles. Frames and 
happy states of mind are pleasant, but one should not 
“tie to” them. It is a good thing, and a glad thing, to 
live fanned by breezes from the throne. It is a braver 
and a higher thing to go straight forward in the path of 
duty, even when all is dark, and we can only cling in 
our feebleness to the invisible hand that was pierced for 
us on the cross. 





ACTED PARABLES. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


“ Without a parable spake he not unto them,” we are 
told of Christ. And again, “‘ When he was alone, he ex- 
pounded all things unto his disciples.” But Jesus some- 
times taught by acted parables, as well as by spoken para- 
bles. Probably we are to take that as an acted parable, 
in Mark 8, where Jesus led the blind man out of the 
town, and restored his sight gradually. And the cursing 
of the barren fig-tree was an acted parable to teach faith. 
And if we get it fairly in our minds that God has lessons 
for us to learn out of his actions as well as out of his 
words, we will have so much the more of spiritual wealth. 
Has not God been often thus teaching us? 

I have no doubt that Christ repeated his parables, 
over and over again, as occasion required. I know that 
Mr. Moody repeated anecdotes in America, and after- 
ward the same in Edinburgh ; then in London; and then 
in America again. And by that time people were read- 
ing them in a book, somebody having gathered them 
from his oral utterances. So a person might say, “Ah, 
I heard him give that anecdote; but there was more of 
it—a sequel, which is not given here: I like it better as 
I heard it!” And yet the stenographer who reported it 
was probably perfectly correct. He reported it as he 
heard it; and the other man remembered it as he heard 
it! This will explain all the alleged “ discrepancies ” in 
the gospels. 

Having repeated in a meeting an anecdote of a man 
who went to Perth in Scotland to do some work for the 
Lord, in the hearing of a minister now deceased, this 
brother called out to me, in another meeting, “Tell about 
the man who went to Perth!” And I gave it again. So 
it happens with every public teacher. I can remember 
some of J. B. Gough’s anecdotes, heard more than thirty 
years ago; and people will repeat fifty years after this, 
the sturies and illustrations of Mr. Moody ; and it is but 
recounting unwritten history to say that there were peo- 
ple in. every country where the apostles went, who had 
heard, and remembered, our Lord’s parables—often, per- 
haps, without understanding them. When the Lord 
formed us, he gave us the faculty of being interested jn 
narrations and facts. I told a literary friend, not long ago, 
that he would have done better to have his poetry more 
narrative than descriptive; for people would tire’ of 
description, but not of lively narrative. So it has always 
been ; and doubtless will be so to the end. 

Now, if people are interested in hearing about things 
being done, will they not he quite as interested in seeing 
the things done? Jesus put clay upon @ blind man’s 
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eyes; Elisha cast salt into a spring; the Syrian was to 
wash in Jordan; the scape-gcoat was to be taken to the 
desert, never to come back. All acted parables; and 
just as full of instruction as those only spoken. Nay, the 
whole cycle of offerings and sacrifices under the Law 
were “ object-lessons,” acted parables, to teach of Christ! 

And we may learn, too, this: that Jesus would not 
only have us understand his parables, spoken and acted, 
but gives them to us as samples of what can be done by 
illustrative teaching: and we have the liberty, and by 
experience find the advantage, of making parables, and 
bringing forward illustrations on every hand. O blessed 
Master! Let us learn more and more thy wisdom, and 
adopt thy methods ! 


IS THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL THE NURSERY 
OF THE CHURCH? 


BY R. T. BONSALL. 


The Sunday-school is very often spoken of as “the 
nursery of the church.” Just who the inventive genius 
was that originated this term, the writer of this article is 
not wise enough to state; but by quite general consent it 
seems to have been accepted as correct, The object of 
this paper is to consider the question placed at its head, 
namely, Is the Sunday-school the nursery of the church? 

Webster's Dictionary gives three definitions of the 
word “nursery.” The first of these definitions makes it 
“The place or apartment in a house appropriated to the 
care of children.” 

It is probably not an overstatement that at least four- 
fifths of those who apply the term nursery to the Sunday- 
school, have this meaning of the word in mind. But a 
little consideration of the subject will make it clear that 
while that application of the word isin part right, it is in 
the main wrong. 

It may perhaps be well to call attention to one or two 
of the most marked differences. First: The household 
nursery is largely a place of play or mere pastime— 
the Sunday-school should not be allowed to become such. 
While we should guard against any undue solemnity or 
sombreness that causes the school to be a gloomy and 
unattractive place, we must also be just as careful not to 
allow a frivolous and pun-making spirit to so pervade 
the exercises that the making of lasting impressions for 
good is impossible. 

A boy of considerable character once entered a Sun- 
day-school for the first time. After a few minutes of 
looking around upon the teachers and scholars, he 
remarked, “ Well, I guess from the trifling way they are 
acting, that what they are engaged at, isn’t of any great 
importance ;” and.so saying, he turned and left, The 
nursery in the home may properly be a place for rollick- 
ing fun, but the “nursery of the church” should be a 
place of joyful, reverent worship. Not that it would be 
best to entirely rule out pleasantry, but that, if used at all, 
it should be merely for seasoning purposes,—to make 
solid mental and moral good more palatable,—just as in 
our homes we do not hesitate to use spices, but do so in 
moderation only, making a very little go a great ways. 
Too much seasoning in our victuals will speedily beget a 
vitiated taste and a diseased body; so will an excess of 
the trivial in the Sunday-school. 

Then again, the nursery in the household is not, to any 
considerable extent, at least, a place for lesson study and 
recitation—the Sunday-school should be. This charac- 
teristic of the Sunday-school is so frequently presented 
and enforced, that it is not best perhaps that we should 
do more than merely emphasize by repeating the state- 
ment, 

Another definition given by Webster, is that the 
nursery is ‘“‘a place where young trees are propagated 
for the purpose of being transplanted.” 

Applying this meaning of the word nursery to the Sun- 
day-school at once suggests some valuable thoughts. For 
instance, if you were to inquire of a nurseryman, you 
would find that different young trees called for varied 
treatment; they strike root in very different ways, they 
blossom and fruit at different times; they flourish or fail 
under varying circumstances. Just so the Sunday-school 
is composed of children of very diverse temperaments 
and habits of mind, The teacher who bears this fact in 
mind and endeavors to adapt his teaching and other 
efforts to the individual members of his class,—making a 
study of their personal habits and needs, will by his 
endeavor to supply a fitting portion to each, accomplish 
an amount of good which would not be possible if his 
teaching is of a more general character. We can gather 
a helpful hint from the record of the ancient archer, 
who, actuated by a spirit of enmity toward Philip of 
Macedon, inscribed upon one of his choicest arrows, 
“For Philip's right eye,” and under the inspiration be- 





gotten of a distinctive purpose, erelong found the fitting 
opportunity, and the marked arrow was soon fixed and 
quivering where it had been aimed. Just so, if as teach- 
ers (and prompted by a spirit of intense love) we aim in 
our teaching and effort to reach individual requirements 
and needs in our scholars, our endeavors will be almost 
certain to accomplish the purpose whereunto they are 
directed. So too, that Sunday-school which, by a judi- 
cious system of grading, pays regard to theindividual 
needs and capabilities of the scholars, does a wise thing. 
The latter part of this second definition leads to an im- 
portant thought which should never be lost sight of. It 
says that young trees are nurtured in the nursery “for 
the purpose of being transplanted.” 

The first thought this suggests is that the desirableness 
of the scholar’s conversion be ever kept in view; that 
with God’s help our teaching shall be of such a character 
that it shall result in their being “transplanted” out of 
nature into grace, 

There is one important sense in which our scholars are 
constantly liable to be “transplanted,” which must not 
be lost sight of by the teacher. Reference is had to those 
new surroundings and duties into which increasing years 
and gathering circumstances are constantly bringing 
them. It should be the aim of the Sunday-school to cul- 
tivate within its scholars and members ‘that spirit of 
mind and heart which will fit them for acting a noble 
part in life, it matters not what sphere therein coming 
years allot them. We cannot possibly tell how import- 
ant a place—for good or evil—a boy is to take in the 
world, by looking into his face when he isa child. This 
fact when properly appreciated gives wonderful solem- 
nity to our work of teaching. A rather giddy and some- 
what thoughtless young lady once said, “Oh! I can’t tell 
you how strangely solemn I sometimes feel, when it 
comes over my thoughts that I am a Sunday-school 
teacher with all that that implies.” 

We must not, however, allow the words, “for the pur- 
pose of being transplanted,” in this second definition, to 
lead us into entertaining the pernicious notion prevalent 
with some, that the Sunday-school is an institution whose 
need any one can outgrow. It is a school it is true—a 
Sunday-school, but it differs from all secular institutions 
of learning in this marked particular—the length of the 
Sunday-school term is for life ; it knows no such practice 
as the graduation of its members. 

Now as to the third definition which Webster gives of 
of the word “nursery.” It is, says he, ‘‘The place where 
something is fostered and growth promoted.” 

If we think of the Sunday-school as the nursery of 
the church, and have this last definition in mind, I take 
it that we are entirely correct. As to just what the 
“something” is that it is to be “fostered,” and the nature 
of the “growth” that is to be “promoted,” you can 
easily determine for yourself. Yes, indeed, the Sunday- 
school, if true to its mission, is a “place where something 
is tostered and growth promoted.” Let us sce to it, that 
in this highest and truest sense, our Sunday-school shall 
be “the nursery of the church.” 





A PATRIOTIC SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT. 


BY J. W. CHICKERING, D.D, 


Spending the Sabbath, recently, in this ancient town, 
and preaching in its spacious and elegant old-new house 
of worship, first dedicated 1796, I enjoyed, in the eyen- 
ing, so rich a treat that I am impelled to “ pass it 


around,” Even my poor sketch will not be wholly 
uninteresting ; while it may serve to help some superin- 
tendents and procure for their schools both pleasure. and 
profit. 

The subject was “Our Country,’—a topic specially 
appropriate now that the tidal wave of patriotic piety 
sent up by the terrible earthquake of July 2 into every 
creek and inlet of American society, has not yet wholly 
subsided. When atheists have said “Thank God” for the 
President’s escape, and those who had affected to despise 
prayer have called for continued supplications for his 
recovery, it is well for the children to hear of their fathers, 
and be told how their fathers’ God has dealt with the 
country they fondly call their own. So thought the pas- 
tor-superintendent, the Rev, Henry K. Craig,who is also the 
able and popular pastor of this ancient church, long 
under the charge of the Rey. Dr. Henry B. Hooker, lately 
entered into rest. This is one of the fine old New Eng- 
land churches and congregations, not declining, but 
growing in vigor. 

The nature of the interesting exercise will be under- 
stood from the following list of topics suggested by 
appropriate questions : 

1. Where in the Bible is the first allusion made to 
a man’s country ? 





2. What shows, in the same story, that the man was 
looking for a better country ? 

8. What men, in Hebrew history, may we compare 
with the founders of our nation? 

4. What man corresponds, in some respects, to George 
Washington. 

5. What period answers to the warof American Revolu- 
tion? Also, what section of Jewish history corresponds 
with our war of secession? 

6. What Old Testament passages may we apply to our- 
selves when we have bad men in office? 

7. What, when we have good men? 

8. What in the Bible seems applicable the great extent 
of our territorial domain ? 

9. What passage is applicable to the gathering of the 
world’s races by our immigration ? 

10. What words represent our condition when in 
great national trouble, and God’s judgments are on us? 

11. What words may be applied to our great deliver- 
ances. 

12. What threatenings are there against us if we are a 
wicked people. 

13. What verse indicates that the great wealth of our 
nation should be consecrated to the Lord’s service? 

14. What great and glorious promises are there for us, 
if we are righteous ? 

15. What verse indicates that children ought to be 
acquainted with their country’s history. 

The Scripture answers were interspersed with appro- 
priate hymns and patriotic songs and recitations. The 
audience was large, the singing excellent, aided by an 
organ,—the third now in the house, lately given from 
an unknown source to avoid bringing up the vestry 
instrument for these occasions. Stirring remarks were 
made by the pastor-superintendent, and Mr. Barna Snow, 
of Boston, and the Rev. A. W. Hazen, of Middletown, 
Connecticut, followed by a prayer for the President by 
the writer, and “Our Fathers’ God! to Thee” sung as a 
closing doxology. It was a good device admirably car- 
ried out. 

Falmouth, Massachusetts, 


FOR CHILDR 
Pea 
DEAR’S BABY SISTER. 

BY JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 


Tiny, the new baby, was as wonderful and welcome to 
the children of the Gates family as if there had not 
always been a baby among ‘them since Dear’s earliest 
remembrance; for no sooner did the baby begin to make 
his way in the world, that is, to toddle across the room 
alone, than he found to his great astonishment that he 
was no longer the baby of the household; a little, sleepy 
stranger usurped his place in his mother’s arms or lay 
dozing in his cradle; a new baby had arrived. The baby 
that could walk entered a protest more or less vigorous 
against this summary disposal of his claims, but in a few 
days he was convinced that it was altogether beneath his 
dignity to be called “the baby” and asign that he was 
getting on fast to be called a “ young man.” 

Tiptop went through this process with a good deal of 
reluctance, some furious fits of crying and more than one 
attempt to drag the new baby from his cradle; for Tiptop 
had been the baby longer than usual and was in danger 
of being spoiled thereby, when the baby sister came to 
set aside his pretentions. Before she was many days old 
the children had all held her a few moments. It was a 
great distinction. One after another they sat squarely 
on the floor, for greater safety to the baby, and the nurse 
laid her in their arms, carefully steadying the rolling 
head which the weak neck could not keepin place. And 
when Tiptop had been trusted to hold his baby sister in 
hig arms it was no longer safe to call him “the baby;” 
for his eyes flashed, and he grew red in the face, and, 
stamping his foot, cried : 

“No, no. Tiptop man,” with a tremendous emphasis 
on the “man,” and he thereafter manifested a fatherly 
interest that was quite touching to see in the baby who 
could do nothing but cry. 

It must be admitted that Dear sighed sometimes when 
she thought of this addition to her family cares, but the 
baby was “so cunning,” and learned so soon to follow 
Dear with her eyes as she went about the room, and to 
hold out her hands to be taken when Dear approached, 
that Dear grew to loving her very much, and to saying 
that there never was so sweet a baby before, never. 

In truth, Tiny was a lovely baby, small, plump, and 
wide awake, with the bluest eyes and the tiniest rings of 
soft, light curls over all the small head. She quickly 
became the centre of the household around which every- 
thing else revolved. Harvey Gates never left the house 
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without kissing her and never entered without kissing 
her again. The children went about, tiptoe, careful not 
to wake her if she slept, and ready to amuse her when 
she awoke. Her mother stooped to snuggle her as she 
passed the cradle, calling her a “a little wee Jamb,” and 
altogether she was petted and beloved as if she was the 
only baby in the world. 

One thing, however, troubled Mrs. Gates. Tiny was 
small and did not grow as her other children had grown. 
“Why,” said she, “Tip-top weighed twenty-four pounds 
when he was six months old, and Tiny weighs only about 
half as much. But then,” looking her carefully over, 
“she is not poor. She was a little thing to begin with, 
and her bones are small. That is the reason. Harvey, 
her bones are small. She takes after the Hales. Your 
mother was a Hale and her bones are small. She was a 
little woman, you remember, Harvey. Tiny is not sick, 
she’ll take a start and grow fast enough by and by.” And 
she tenderly kissed the little hands and arms, but in her 
heart grieved over the fact that Tiny’s bones were small, 
and wished she had not taken after the Hales, for every 
mother loves to see her baby large and strong and vigor- 
ous, and to boast of its great weight. 

“ Yes,” said Harvey Gates, “she will grow by and by,” 
but as he took her from her mother’s arms and carried 
her to the window and looked in the untroubled blue 
eyes that smiled upon him, he said to himself, seeing 
how light and white she was, “I wish August and Sep- 
tember were safely over,” but he did not say even to him- 
self why he wished they were safely over. 

The heat those July days was very oppressive. Pet 
and Roundtop and Squaretop almost lived out of doors, 
under the apple-trees, but Tiptop was cutting double 
teeth, and was half sick, and fretted and cried, and 
demanded a great deal of attention from Dear by day, and 
from his mother at night, and the whole household was 
troubled with and about him; and his mother wished 
with all her heart that good, old doctor Cole was alive, 
for here was a case that aloes did not seem to touch. 
Tiny appeared to be well, and lay wakeful and still in 
her cradle; it was more comfortable there than being held 
those warm days, but sometimes she put up her arms ina 
mute appeal to be carried, and Dear carried her to and 
fro across the room till she fell asleep. Harvey Gates 
looked at the baby with searching eyes, and more than 
once Dear saw him put his hand to his throat as if some- 
thing choked him. 

Early in August Tiptop grew quite sick and the young 
doctor from the village came up to see him, and Harvey 
Gates asked him to look at the baby. “Not that she is 
sick,” he said, “but she does not seem to grow strong ;” 
and the young doctor looked at her attentively. 

“‘ No, she is not sick, and she will grow stronger when 
the weather grows cooler. J think you need not be 
anxious concerning your children, Mr. Gates. The pure 
air and good water of this high hill-top is worth a great 
sum to them,” said the young doctor, assuringly. Never- 
theless, he came back and looked at Tiny again before he 
went away. 

Tiptop soon began to mend but he was more fretful 
than ever. Nothing suited him, nothing under the sun. 
“T should know he was getting better, he is so cross,” 
said his mother and at the same time secretly rejoiced 
that he was cross, because she thought it an indication of 
returning health. 

The only change perceptible in Tiny was growing rest- 
lessness. She seemed perfectly quiet only when carried 
in Dear’s arms, her small face lying on Dear’s shoulder. 
She was not heavy and Dear liked to carry her, but often 
his arms ached sorely from being so long in one position. 
Altogether, Dear had a hard time that summer, but she 
rarely complained and frequently gave up her one 
precious hour rather than see the pleading look on Tiny’s 
face when she left her. 

August was almost gone when Dear came down one 
morning and found a candle burning on the kitchen 
table, in broad daylight. She thought Tiptop must be 
sick again and that her mother had been up through the 
night. A peep into mother’s room showed Tiptop sleep- 
ing with all his might, but there sat her mother holding 
the baby in her arms. 

“No, the baby was not really sick. She had been 
restless and feverish through the night, and her father 
had gone down to the village to have the young doctor 
come up. It was not really necessary that he should 
come, but perhaps Harvey would feel easier if he came,” 
said her mother, cheerfully. And still Dear thought her 
mother looked anxious, and as if she wanted to feel easier 
someway. 

Dear went out to kindle the kitchen fire and to get 
breakfast for the children, and for several days she was, 
to her great satisfaction, chief housekeeper, for her 





mother stayed almost constantly by the baby, who never 
fretted nor cried, and therefore Dear thought she could 
not be very sick. The doctor came up from the village 
every day, and Harvey Gates came up from the shop 
every hour, to look at the baby and to carry her on a 
pillow in his arms. And once when he stooped to take 
her out of the cradle, Dear heard him say, “Of such is 
the kingdom of God,” and Dear, looking at him, thought 
of Jesus, and wondered if he were as beautiful as her 
father, and if there were tears in his eyes when he said, 
“Of such is the kingdom of God.” And often in those 
days as her father passed her coming.and going, Dear 
caught this whisper, “O Father, if it be thy will,” and 
the rest she could not hear. Her mother was unusually 
silent, but kept constantly busy ; doing something for the 
baby, always saying that the baby looked bright and that 
she would be better to-morrow. “Yes, Harvey, she will 
certainly be better to-morrow.”’ And still Dear saw the 
troubled look deepening in her mother’s face, day by 
day, and knew not why. 

Then came a day when the old mill-wheel stood still 
at the shop, though the water dripped into the buckets, 
and work pressed to be done, for Harvey Gates stayed by 
the baby’s cradle all day long. The doctor came twice 
that day, and Dear stole away from the children to look 
at the baby who lay with half-closed eyes, slowly and 
steadily turning the small head from side to side on the 
pillow, as if she were rocking herself to sleep; and a low, 
faint moan came from her parted lips, not like a com- 
plaint, but like the hum of*k bird’s song, already far up 
in the sky. Dear felt, somehow, as if there was a string 
around her throat, and when she saw her mother’s strange, 
white face, she went out without asking a question. 

It was a long time before Dear went to sleep that night, 
and it seemed to her that she had not been asleep more 
than a moment, though it was really almost morning, 
when she suddenly awoke and saw her father standing 
by her bedside. 

“ Dear,” whispered he, “can you rise and dress your- 
self without disturbing Pet?” 

“Yes,” she said, and got carefully out of bed and 
dressed herself with shaking hands, vaguely dreading she 
knew not what. 

At the foot of the stairs she found her father waiting 
for her. He took her in his arms and as soon as he could 
steady his voice he said, “Dear, you must be a brave 
little girl, and not cry, for mother’s sake. God is going 
to take Tiny to himself, and your mother thought you 
ought to come down.” 

Dear hardly understood, but before they reached the 
room he felt her grasp tighten on his hand and stopped 
to see what she wanted. “ Papa,” she asked, with wide 
eyes, “do you mean the baby is going to die?” 

“Yes, Dear, she is dying now.” He waited, helping 
Dear by his own, quiet self-control to grow steady and 
strong, and then they went in. 

The window was open, the baby lay on mother’s bed, 
no longer moaning, but breathing soft and slow, softer 
and slower, every moment. Her mother did not move 
her eyes from the baby’s face, but from time to time 
gently moistened her dry lips. Not a sound was to be 
heard in all the house but the loud ticking of the kitchen 
clock, and Dear scarcely knew that the baby’s breath had 
faltered, when she heard whispered : 

“Father, into thy hands we commend her spirit.” 

A moment later she saw her mother’s fingers on the 
baby’s white eyelids, and then she heard a great cry as if 
her mother’s heart had broken, and she saw her mother 
throw herself down with her arms over her baby, and 
then Dear knew the baby was dead. 

Harvey Gates stooped over her and laid his hand on 
her head, and said, oh! how tenderly, “Jane, Jane,” but 
he made no other attempt to comfort her. 

After a little he took Dear out of the room and closed 
the door.. From the kitchen windows he saw the sky 
growing light in the east, for the morning was already 
beginning to break. ‘“ Dear,” said he, “I ought not to 
leave your mother. Could you go down and ask Aunt 
Margaret to come up?” 

“Yes,” said Dear, “I can go.” He wrapped her up 
warmly, for she was shivering, and, kissing her, opened 
the door and let her out. 

Dear knew less of personal fear than most children. 
It was a sentiment never appealed to in the Gates family. 
She would unhesitatingly have gone down to Aunt Mar- 
garet’s if it had been quite dark, but at any other time 
she would have gone with flying feet, because she liked 
to run, and because there was a sharp chilliness in the 
early morning air, but this morning she walked soberly 
along. She had been brought, for the first time, face to 
face with that strange mystery, death, and she felt be- 





numbed and bewildered. She could not even cry. The 


fact of the baby’s death was so new and solemn a fact 
that she could not feel it yet. 

The valley towards»which she went was filled with a 
dense, white fog, like an incoming sea, that had swal- 
lowed up farm-houses and barns, and every familiar land- 
mark, even Boxbrook itself. It was not unlike the mys- 
tery into which the baby had gone, if Dear had but 
known it; that would in like manner lift some day and 
leave the familiar things plain again. Nothing was clear 
to Dear now, and the little figure, wrapped in the shawl, 
plodded on and entering the fog, disappeared. She knew 
in what direction to go, and in a few moments rapped at 
Aunt Margaret’s door. 

“Ts that you, Dear Gates?” asked Aunt Margaret put- 
ting her night-capped head out of the window. 

“ Yes ’m.”’ 

“ What’s the matter?” and as Dear hesitated, scarcely 
knowing what to say, Aunt Margaret added in a lower 
tone, “Is the baby dead?” 

“Yes ’m.” And then all at once Dear began to feel 
as if the baby really was dead. There was a hard, chok- 
ing pain in her throat, and she barely heard Aunt Marga- 
ret saying : 

“T’ve been expecting it, and I’ve slept with one eye ‘ 
open all night. I told my folks I didn’t b’lieve she’d 
hold out till morning. Yes, tell your mother I’ll come 
up right away, or if you'll wait a minute I’ll go along 
with you.” But Dear felt as if she couldn’t bear to hear 
any one talk just then, and she turned homeward alone. 

As she went up out of the fog toward the hill-top, she 
saw a full morning star floating over the gap in the hills, 
away to the east, which was to Dear the end of the 
world ; and suddenly the sun broke through a loné cloud 
that lay along the eastern horizon, and the star going 
towards it, disappeared, and all the sky glowed with 
glorious light; and to Dear’s quickened imagination, it 
was the gates of heaven opening to let the baby in. 

The morning was long and strangely still. The chil- 
dren were allowed to sleep late; Dear went noiselessly 
about the morning work, but every time she passed the 
closed door that hid her mother and the baby from view, 
the pain in her throat grew sharper and harder till she 
could bear it nolonger. Her father suddenly missed her, 
and searching, found her in the wood-shed crying bitterly. 

He gathered her in his arms and comforted her in a 
wordless way, and after a while fell to talking of the pre- 
cious baby sister who had gone where there should be no 
more sickness, nor death, nor sorrow, nor crying, and that 
it was well with her every way. And as he talked a new 
thought came to Dear that hushed her sobs, and, looking 
earnestly in her father’s face, she asked quickly : 

“Does the baby see God now?” 

“Yes, Dear, I believe she does,” and looking off to the 
gap in the distant range of hills that was almost as sug- 
gestive to him as to Dear, he repeated softly, “Their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father which is 
in heaven.” 

“Yes,” said Dear speaking to herself. ‘“ Yes, the baby 
was pure in heart.” 

Presently he told her how hard it was for her poor, 
tried mother, who would miss the baby more than any 
one else, and mindful of the lessons freshly learned, that 
in comforting others we comfort ourselves, he bade her 
go and comfort her mother. 

After that Dear found it easier to tell the wondering 
children what had happened, and to bid them, as his 
father had bidden her, be good and comfort “poor 
mamma,” 

Late in the day she saw the first of this. Roundtop 
and Squaretop had been putting their heads together in a 
whispered consultation, and at last stole up to the garret 
chamber, where each had a little box of treasures. 
Roundtop took out his chief possession, a silver tooth- 
pick, which Uncle Herbert had given him, and Square- 
top took out, painfully, three precious marbles, a burntie, 
an agate, and a peewee; all, lucky; and held them in his 
chubby hand a moment. They were dearer to him than 
anything else he had, and Squaretop was in the habit of . 
holding his possessions with a tight grasp. It was pretty 
hard to give them up, but there was “poor mamma,” 
and going down stairs, soberly, and hand in hand, they 
tip-toed into the darkened room where mamma sat, and 
timidly thrust their treasures into her lap and ran away. 
Harvey Gates was not sorry to see the tears that came 
into his wife’s eyes at this attempt of her little ones to 
comfort her. 

The next afternoon the baby was laid away to his final 
rest, each of her brothers and sisters, even Tiptop, 
helping to cover her with flowers. 

Heaven soon became to the children of the Gates 
family a fixed habitation. It was the home to which 
baby had gone. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Third Quarter, 1881.]} 


1, July 3.—Israel in Egypt 

2 July 10.—Thne Coming Deliverer..............--.++.----++-- Exod. 2: 5-15 
8. July 17.~The Call of Moses Exod, 3: 1-14 
4. July %4.—Moses and Aaron 

5. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians 

6. August 7.— 

7. August 14.—The Red Sea... 

8. August 21.—-The Manna 

9. August 23.—The Commandments .......... penedundeaceban Exod. 2: 1-11 
10. September 4.—The Commandments Exod. 20: 12-21 
i. September 11.—Idolatry Punished 
12. September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 
13. September 25.—Tem perance 


LESSON 12, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1881. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THIs DAY I8 THIS SCRIPTURE FULFILLED IN 
YeuR Bans.— Luke 4: 21. 


HOME READINGS. 


Exod, 1; 1-14. 
Monday, September 12: Exod. 2: 5-15. 
figured. 


Deliverance needed. 
Deliverance pre- 


Exod. 3: 1-14, Deliverance promised. 
Tuesday, September 13: Exod, 4: 27-31; 5:1-4, Deliverance 
demanded, 
Exod, 7: 8-17. Deliverance re- 
fused 


2 fused, 
Wednesday, September 14: Exod, 12: 1-14. Deliverance as- 


sured, 


Exod. 14 : 19-37. 
from pursuers. 

Exod, 16 : 1-8. 
from hunger. 


Friday, September 16: Exod. 20: 1-11. Deliverance from 
godlessness. 

Saturday, September 17: Exod, 20: 12-21. 
selfishness, 

Sunday, September 18: Exod. 32: 26-35. Deliverance from 
destruction. 


TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


1, ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage.—ZHzod. 
1:14. 


Deliverance 


Thursday, September 15: + Deliverance 


Deliverance from 


2. THE COMING DELIVERER. 


By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
calldd the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.—Heb. 11: 24. 


3% THE CALL OF MOSES, 
And he said, Certainly I will be with thee.—Hzod. 3: 12. 


4. MOSES AND AARON. 


He sent Moses his servant, and Aaron whom he had chosen. 
—Pesa, 105 : 26. 
5. MOSES AND THE MAGICIANS, 


They showed his signs among them, and wonders in the 
land of Ham.—Psa, 105: 27. 


6. THE PASSOVER, 
Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.—1 Cor. 5:7. 
7. THE RED SEA. 


Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.— 
Eaod, 14: 15. 
8% THE MANNA, 


Moses gave you not that bread from heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from heaven.—John 6 : 32. 


% THE COMMANDMENTS, 


Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment.—Mazt, 22 : 37, 38. 


10. THE COMMANDMENTS, 


And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.—Matt, 22 : 39, 40. 


uu. IDOLATRY PUNISHED, 


Little children, keep yourselves from idols. Amen.—1 John 
5: 21. . 
13. TEMPERANCE, 

Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 


things.—1 Cor. 9: 25. 


REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS.* 

Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And the Egyptians made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigour (Exod. 1: 13). 

Scholars: And they made their lives bitter with hard bond- 
age (Exod. 1: 14). 

Teachers: Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ? (Rom. 
6 : 16.) 

Al: Our God hath not forsaken us in our bondage, but hath 
extended mercy unto us (Ezra 9: 9). 


* This Review Exercise from The Scholars’ Quarterly for the current 

quarter, with the Review Chari and Keview Questions given on this 

may be had on neperase sheets, at the rate of seventy-five cents a 

u , by addressing John D, Wattles, publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Lesson 2.— intendent : And the child grew, and she 
brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her son. 
And she called his name Moses: and she said, Because I drew 
him out of the water (Exod. 2:10). 

Scholars : By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter (Heb. 11: 24). 

Teachers ; When the fullness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his son, . . . to redeem‘them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons (Gal. 4: 4, 5). 

All: As many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name 
(John 1: 12), 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : And Moses said unto God, Who 
am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of Egypt? (Exod. 3: 11.) 

Scholars: And he said, Certainly I will be with thee (Exod. 
3:12), 

Teachers: In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the 
Angel of his presence saved them (Isa. 63: 9). 

All: God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble (Psa. 46: 1). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent : And afterward Moses and Aaron 
went in and told Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
Let my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me in the 
wilderness (Exod. 5: 1). 

Scholars: He sent Moses his servant, and Aaron whom he 
had chosen (Psa. 105: 26). 

Teachers : For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro through- 
out the whole earth, to shew himself strong in behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect toward him (2 Chron. 16; 9), 

All; Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, 
... Which executeth judgment for the oppressed. . .. The 
Lord looseth the prisoners (Psq,146 : 5, 7). 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent : And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When Pharaoh shall speak unto 
you saying, Shew a miraele for you: then thou shalt say unto 
Aaron, Take thy rod and cast it before Pharaoh, and it shall 
become a serpent (Exod. 7 : 8,9). 

Scholars : They shewed his signs among them, and wonders 
in the land of Ham (Psa. 105: 27). 

Teachers; God also bearing them witness both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles (Heb. 2; 4). 

All; Remember his marvelous works that he hath done : his 
wonders, and the judgments of his mouth (Psa, 105: 5). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: Speak ye unto all the congre- 
gation of Israel, saying, In the tenth day of this month they 
shall take to them every man a lamb, .. . and the whole 
assembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it in the 
evening. And they shall take of the blood, and strike it on 
the two side posts and on the upper door post of the house 
(Exod, 12: 3, 6, 7). 

Scholars: Christ our passover is sacrificed for us (1 Cor. 
5:7). 

Teachers : Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world (John 1: 29). 

All: So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many: 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation (Heb. 9: 28). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Wherefore criest thou unto me? (Exod. 14: 15.) 

Scholars : Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward (Exod. 14: 15). 

Teachers: The Angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them (Psa, 34: 7). 

All; He preserveth the souls of his saints; he delivereth 
them out of the hand of the wicked (Psa. 97 : 10), 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent : Then said the Lord unto Moses, 
Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you; and the people 
shall go out and gather a certain rate every day, that I may 
prove them, whether they will walk in my law, or no (Exod. 
16 : 4). 

Scholars : Moses gave you not that bread from heaven ; but 
my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven (John 6: 32). 

Teachers: I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever 
(John 6: 51). 

All; Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6: 34). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent ; I am the Lord thy God, which 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage (Exod, 20: 2). 

Scholars: Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment (Matt. 22: 
37, 38). 

Teachers: O love the Lord, all ye his saints: for the Lord 
preserveth the faithful (Psa. 31 : 23). 

All; This is the love of God, that we keep his commaad- 
ments : and his commandments are not grievous (1 John 5: 3). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent ; Therefore thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, and keep his charge, and his statutes, and his 
judgments, and his commandments, alway (Deut. 11: 1). 

Scholars : Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets (Matt. 
22 : 39, 40). 

Teachers : Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore 
lové is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. 13 : 10). 

Ali: The law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, 
and good (Rom. 7: 12). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent :.And Moses said . . . This 
people have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of 
gold (Exod, 32.: 31), 





Scholars : Little children, keep yourselves from idols. Amen. 
(1 John 5: 21.) 

Teachers : Make no mention of the name of other gods, 
neither let it be heard out of thy mouth (Exod. 23 : 13). 

All; For who is God save the Lord? or who is a rock save 
our God ? (Psa..18 : 31.) 

Lesson 13.— Superintendent : Know ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, 
that ye may obtain (1 Cor. 9: 24), 

Scholars: Every man that striveth for the mastery is tem- 
perate in all things (1 Cor. 9: 25). 

Teachers: Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh (Gal. 5: 16). 

Ali: They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts (Gal. 5 : 24), 


METHOD OF REVIEW. 
{From The Scholars’ Quarterly. ] 

Preliminary Words with the Scholar.—You have been study- 
ing for three months on one portion of God’s word, and to-day 
come to the testing point as to the amount you have retained 
of what you have been learning. The true value of these 


| lessons to us is what we can keep in our minds and hearts of 


their truth. To-day’s review will reveal this to you, and 
will show you the central truth that binds all these lessons 
together. This will enable you to connect these lessons in 
their teachings with those which are to follow in the next 
quarter. Take your class-slate, or a slip of paper, and set 
down on it, in answer to the questions of to-day, such points 
as will help make a review lesson for the quarter. 

Review Questions.— From what book of the Bible were these 
lessons taken? Of what people do they tell? In what coun- 
try was this nation living? What was their condition there? 
For what did the people cry?. Who heard their cry? What 
did he propose todo? Take your paper or slate, and write 
at the top in the centre, “Divine Deliverance”’ Our lessons 
describe how this deliverance was needed and carried out, 
and tell us of the dangers and difficulties out of which God 
delivered his people. Write down at the left hand, on the 
second line of your paper or slate, “ How—” and on the right 
hand, “From what?” You will find the answers to these 
questions in the lessons as we take them up. In the first 
lesson of the quarter, what hardships of God’s people are 
described ? What did they need? Who only could be their 
helper? Write in the right-hand column, “ Needed,” as the 
teaching of Lesson I. Who was taken from the water, as 
told in the second lesson? From what was he delivered ? 
What did that deliverance of the Jewish babe prefigure? 
Write in the same column for Lesson II.: “ Prefigured.” 
Whom did God call to be the deliverer of his people? What 
did he bid him promise the people in his name? Set down 
for Lesson III.: “ Promised.” To whom did Moses go at the 
command of God? With what message? Write in the same 
column for Lesson [V.: “ Demanded.’ How was the demand 
received? Write for Lesson V.: “Refused.” What feast is 
described in the sixth lesson? With what event was that 
feast connected? Of what did God assure the people? Write 
for Lesson VI.: “Assured.” Of what remarkable deliverance 
does the seventh lesson tell us? What became of the pursu- 
ing Egyptians? Write in the right-hand column: “From 
Pursuers,” for Lesson. VII. What great miracle is told about 
in the eighth lesson? What want of the Israelites did it 
relieve? Put down in the same column for Lesson VIIL. 
“From Hunger.” What do the ninth and tenth lessons give 
us? How many of thé commandments are found in the 
ninth lesson? Of our duties to whom do they especially 
treat? Write, as the teaching of Lesson [X.: “From God- 
lessness.”” Of our duties to whom does the tenth lesson treat ? 
From what great sin will obedience to this table of the law 
deliver us? Put down for Lesson X.: “From Selfishness.” 
Of what sin of the Israelites does the eleventh lesson tell us? 
At whose intercession were they saved from immediate de-~ 
struction? Write for Lesson XI.: “From Destruction.” 
What duty is enjoined in the thirteenth lesson? From what 
sin will control of our appetite deliverus? Write for Lesson 
XIII.: “From Intemperance.” Read over the first column, 
which tells us of the character and manner of the Divine 
Deliverance. Read the last six, which indicate from what 
the deliverance is secured. 

Review Applications.—Of what promise had God been mind- 
ful in his deliverance of the children of Israel? To whom 
did the Israelites cry for help? From what do we need de- 
liverance? Who will be our deliverer? In the second verse 
of the sixth chapter of 2 Corinthians you will find a text 
which contains the assurance that God always hears the cry 
of the needy. Write it down under the first column of your 
chart. 

One of this quarter’s golden texts tells us that Christ is our 
passover. We have deliverance through faith in him, Let 
us write under the second column the text found in the 
twenty-first verse of the eighth chapter of Romans, which 
tells of that deliverance. 

You will find a good review text in Luke 4: 21, which 
gives us the words of Jesus in regard to the promised De- 
liverer. Write it down underneath all: “This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears,” 
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Here, then, is the review chart for this quarter. Go over 
it thoroughly, and make it your own. 


DIVINE DELIVERANCE: 


HOW— FROM WHAT? 
I. NEEDED. VIl, From PURSUERs. 
IL PREFIGURED. VIII. From HUNGER. 
IIl. PROMISED. IX. From GopLessn=ss. 
IV. DEMANDED, x. FroM SELFISHNESS. 
V. REFUSED. XI. From DESTRUCTION. 
VI. ASSURED. XIII. From INTEMPERANCE. 


He saith, I have heard thee ina Delivered from the bondage of 
time accepted, and in the day of | corruption into the glorious liberty 
salvation have I succoured thee | of the children of God (Rom, 8:21), 
(2 Cor. 6: 2). 


| 
Review Text: This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears (Luke 
4: 21). 


THE TWO MOUNTAINS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

Before we leave the solemn precincts in which we have 
been lingering now for some weeks in our study, it may be 
well for us to spend a single review hour in considering the 
height of advantage to which the church of God has come 
since the day when the moral law was delivered to Israel. It 
so happens that the apostle Paul has grouped together, in 
one of his Epistles, the most striking particulars of the con- 
trast (Heb. 12: 18-24). 

The purpose of the whole chapter is nothing more nor less 
than to urge upon Hebrew Christians a purer life and a more 
joyous confidence by the argument of a freer gospel and \a 
much more glorious privilege of communion with each other 
and with God than those had who were under the Old Testa- 
ment economy. He accepts the figures of two mountains, 
—Sinai and Zion; and we rmaust all agree that rhetorically 
speaking he has given us one of the most brilliant passages 
of the Bible, as well as one of the dearest to the church. 

I, We may begin profitably with a quiet reading together 
of his description of Mount Sinai as a symbol of the former 
dispensation: “For ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto black- 
ness, and darkness, and tempest.” Now let us pick out slowly 
a few particulars. 

1. Sinai was a gross and sensuous mountain: it “ might be 
touched.” That is, it wasa real mountain ; and so the peo- 
ple had to be forbidden to touch it. But Zion is a spiritual 
mountain here in the figure; the church has none of the 
commonplace, coarse, and repetitious enactments which that 
nation of slaves needed then. 

2. Sinai was a mystic and gloomy mountain: it “burned 
with fire,” and yet there was over it during this historic time 
“blackness and darkness and tempest.” Under that former 
dispengation a common man never really knew how his con- 
cern or his zeal might be met. David made a vast mistake 
in thinking he could be permitted to build the temple. 
Uzzah was struck dead for his sin in trying to steady the ark. 
Such things seem stern and hard even now. 

3, Sinai was a threatening and alarming mountain. The 
people were frightened when there fell upon them “the 
sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words; which voice 
they that heard entreated that the word should not be spoken 
to them any more.” No proper sense of the benignant and 
eternal fatherhood of God could reach their minds and hearts, 
because all that the law had to say was, “ This do, and thou 
shalt live.” Grace is not in nature, nor is it in law; grace 
“came only by Jesus Christ in the fulness of time after. 

4. Sinai was a judicial and bloody mountain. ‘ We see this 
better in the details of the ritual; a troop of living crea- 
tures came up to the altars of the priests through many gen- 
erations. Here in the account of the giving of the Tables 
we are told that the Israelites grew more and more desperate. 
“for they could not endure that which was commanded. 
And if so much as a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned, or thrust through with a dart,’ Something far more 
fateful and crushing than they could define appeared crowd- 
ing together into clouds over their heads, It would be easy 
to mention convocations of these children of Israel in those 
trying years, in which the people seemed to have been 
called together just to curse themselves and each other. In 
this instance, “so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake.” 

If. From all this we turn now to the other mountain,— 
Zion, the home and the seat of the church invisible in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, which is free, and “which is the mother 
of usall.” The apostle here Says we of the new dispensa- 
tion “are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem,” 

1, This suggests a spiritual companionship, The church 
entire is gathered into one place. 


No intimation of sects is 
in all this glorious passage. 


No mention even of creeds is 
made. Forms and ceremonies and rituals have no place in 


the enumeration of particulars. Not even governments or 
ranks or officers meet our notice in this account. The glory 
of Mount Zion is found in the fact—and ‘that alone—that 
Jehovah has set his King upon the heavenly hill, The chil- 
dren are at last gathered into the Father’s house with many 
mansions. 


2. The passage suggests an organic companionship. Zion 


bears the name of “the city of the living God.” It is a 





well-ordered town. It is under municipal law, and shines’ 
in all the beautiful splendor of regulated life. The chief 
end of man is to glorify God and enjoy him forever. Hence 
the “ heavenly Jerusalem” is organized for worship and hap- 
piness. The Judge is where “every eye” is to see him’ 
The inhabitants have already the promise that when the 
King shall be on his throne, “they shall see his face, and 
his name shall be in their foreheads.” And now, if Paul 
once, thinking of Tarsus, could say he was “a citizen of no 
mean city,” what shall the child of God say, whose “ citizen- 
ship” is in heaven? 

3. The passage suggests a celestial companionship. With 
the redeemed, in some sort of delightful association, shall be 
gathered “an innumerable company of angels.’ We have 
never known much’ of those eminent races of beings who 
inhabit heaven in their own right. Their generous offices 
performed in behalf of our fellow-men in former generations 
have been understood all along, however. They are said to 
be “ ministering spirits sent forth to minister for those who 
shall be heirs of salvation.’ But a sense of bewilderment 
and admiration crowds upon our imagination as we attempt 
to think about living with them close around us in such 
limitless numbers, and in such familiar formas of intercourse, 
as this passage of Scripture reveals. How unselfishly they 
will welcome us into their home! 

4. Again, there is suggested in this passage a noble com- 
panionship. The best people in the universe are going to 
be domiciled at last on Mount Zion in the New Jerusalem. 
They are here called, “the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, which are written in-heaven.”’ There is a 
hint of something far beyond primogeniture in this word 
“first-born.” There is something far beyond the Domesday 
Books of this world in the word “ written.” For the names 
of these redeemed people are inscribed “in the Lamb’s book 
of life”? These “old families” all “came over with the 
Conqueror” ! 

5. The passage also suggests a meritorious companionship : 
for “the spirits of just men” are at last represented as “made 
perfect.” There will be gathered the saints of all times and 
of all climes. The martyrs and the confessors, the reformers 
and the apostles, the good and the great of the whole world, 
will have come to be pure and sinless through the free grace 
of God. They have made their robes white in the blood of 
the Lamb. All the private histories they have passed 
through will be disclosed as God’s dealings with them in a 
generous discipline of love, just in order that they might 
finally be found “ worthy,” and that, when they should enter 
the city, they might positively have “a right to the tree of 
life.” 

6. Hence, this passage, suggests at its culminating point an 
evangelical companionship. God “the Judge of all’ will be 
finally enthroned in the midst of the New Jerusalem. 
Whoever goes then through the gates of that celestial capital, 
which admit nothing that defileth or that maketh a lie, will 
come at once “to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than that of Abel.” So, of course, they will all agree in one 
eminent particular of experience: the covenant which con- 
firms .:em in righteousness is sealed with the same atoning 
blood of God’s only-begotten Son, the Saviour. 


III. Leaving the-analysis now of this wonderful grouping 
of verses, we are ready for a plain ‘enumeration of lessons 
taught in it. 

_ 1. The true principle of religious life under the new dis- 
pensation is privilege. The question for a young convert is 
not just this, “ What am I to give up?” Better for him to 
reckon what he is to receive. It is pitiful—pitiful—to 
talk of sacrifices when coming to Christ on Mount Zion! 
Simon Petér says, “ Lo, we have left all!” An old boat, and 
some nets mended twice to our certain knowledge! Nor is 
our meed of service mere drudgery of duty doing. It isa 
child’s gladness and glory in his father’s house. 


2. Vital religion is a state instead of an experience. It is 
being on Mount Zion, and not mere gush of exhilaration at 
being on Mount Zion. It consists in being washed to clean- 
ness, and introduced to celestial society. Of course, a grate- 
ful heart will have new and exquisite feelings; but the feel- 
ings are not the ground of one’s salvation, nor even the 
essence of it. Christians are safe, not because of the emo- 
tions they have about being justified, but because they arg 
justified. Satan can sometimes disturb the feelings, but Satan 
cannot ever disturb the fact. He can so bewilder good peo- 
ple that they shall go on seeking after they have found ; he 
can force them to “ask the way to Zion with their faces 
thitherward ;” but if they have joined themselves to the 
Lord “in a perpetual covenant,” they may be sure it “shall 
not be forgotten” (Jer. 50: 5). 

3. The saints on earth do enter immediately into available 
advantage. The language of the apostle here is unusually 
significant. He says “Ye are come unto Mount Zion” 
not—you may hope eventually to arrive; not—you may 
trust you are in the way to come before long; but—you are 
there already. That is to say, heaven is begun below for 
every true child of God. He enters into present enjoyment 
of privilege. His high-born kinsmen are all around him 





at this moment. “There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus” (Rom, 8: 1). 

4. Church membership involves careful consistency in 
daily demeanor. “ Noblesse oblige :”’ so the French say, when 
they want to teach that nobility has its necessities for good 
breeding in behavior. The church visible is meant to be the 
picttre of the church invisible. And when one has “the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” and “an innumerable com- 
pany of angels,” for his familiar associates, his life needs 
surely to be decorous and dignified. 

5. The grand futurities are before us even now in the 
ordinances of the visible church. Communion festivals are 
but rehearsals by the Bride of the ceremonials for the Prince’s 
marriage supper in the King’s palace. Zion is a lowlier 
mountain than Sinai; but it has a fairer and a farther off- 
look over the land that is beyond, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. » 


Even the youngest children. in the class will be gratified 
that they can contribute so much to this quarterly review. 

A review even more emphatically than other lessons should 
be getting back from the class what they already know, and 
clasping together the truths from past teaching, classified and . 
arranged so that some striking new thoughts are the direct 
outgrowth. 

For a biographical exercise, you can take the history of 
Moses, as learned in our quarter’s studies, and get a series of 
scenes in his life, which will be of great interest. Or for an 
historical exercise, showing the hand of God in leading his 
own people, you can use the history of the Israelites, from 
their bondage in Egypt to their sin in sight of Sinai. 

Certainly you will not omit the recitation of the command- 
ments, responsively or in concert, or in any way you ¢hoose 
to vary the exercise to secure and retain attention. The 
geography will, of course, be recalled with reference to the 
map,—given by scholars, if possible. 

If you want a blackboard exercise, make it, as you go on, 
from the replies of the class. You can draw an outline as 
we often see pictures of the tables of the law, making two 
pages to be filled by the answers. Let half the class furnish 
one page, and the other half another; but be just in your 
division—giving no cause for failure’ or envious comparison. 

Begin with the life of Moses, in the ark. Let the little 
ones tell of the hiding and finding, and see that in their re- 
membering the mother-love, sister-help, and the princess’s 
care, they do not forget the watching eye of God, who had 
great work for those little helpless hands to do, great words 
to be spoken by the voice which cried when the princess 
looked. Let'them tell how long, and what, Moses learned in 
the palace. Ask where he saw the sufferings of his brethren ; 
what he did; why he fled; where, and how it was, that he 
sat down by a well. Recall the scenes of the burning bush, 
asking where and what he saw when he was called by God to 
deliver his people; how he went back to Egypt before the 
king ; the signs’ by the river ; before the magicians; ask 
about his rod. What did God command him to do by the 
Red Sea? Tell of God’s bidding him to go up on the moun- 
tain. How long was he out of the sight of the people? Let 
the children tell what the great congregation were doing, 
how Moses found them as he came down from Sinai, and let 
the class help to picture him praying for the people. See if 
they understand the meaning of “ intercessor,” and can tell 
how he offered himself for their sin. Ask what in the life of 
Moses reminds us of Jesus Christ. Many points will, no 
doubt, be given by the children, 

On the other half of your blackboard outline, get descrip- 
tive headings about the people of whom we have been study- 
ing,—the children of Israel. In bondage—how; where; how 
at work ; how treated; who, and how raised up; how old 
when he came to deliver his brethren? Did the people be- 
lieve when they saw the signs? In whom did they believe 
when they “ bowed their heads and worshiped”? Did the 
king believe? Would he let them go? 

Question on the plagues sent, specially the last, and get 
accurate answers upon the Israelites’ keeping the passover. 
What was the meaning of the blood-stains on the dovrs? 
Why were those homes safe where the doors were so marked ? 
Had there been a sacrifice? What did they do with the 
lamb? Ask about their going; meaning of “exodus;” 
when, and how,—saved going through the sea ; led by what 
sign of God’s presence ; fed—in what way ; how often; how 
long; taught by God’s own voice and law. Promising to 
obey, but how did Moses find them ?—sinning in sight of and 
around the holy mountain. How were they punished, and 
how many perished by the sword ? 

Something in this.way, much can be recalled ; preserve it 
on the blackboard or a large sheet of paper, to use for future 
reference, and to combine with the six months’ review at the 
close of the year. 

From all this, let the children tell what proves the love of 
God ; what his patience ; his forgiveness of sin. What 
promise did he make to Moses at the burning bush,—one of 
our golden texts? Did God always keep that promise? 

Has Jesus made such a promise to his people? What are 
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the words he said just as he left this world? Does Jesus 
always keep that promise to his children ? 

What else in all these lessons reminds us of Jesus Christ? 
Who is our passover? How was he asacrifice? Which of our 
golden texts have been the words of Jesus? 

How can the study of these lessons help you to keep the 
first and great commanmdent ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
YRY FOR DELIVERANCE. 
/OMING DELIVERER. 


OSES CALLED. 
ESSAGE DELIVERED. 


EMAND REFUSED. 
ELIVERANCE THROUGH BLOOD. 


REEDOM FROM BONDAGE. 
OOD FROM HEAVEN. 


9. UTY TO GOD. 
10. UTY TO MAN. 


11, IGHT WORSHIP. 
13, IGHT LIVING. 


L 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 








IN THIS THOU SHALT KNOW THAT | 


I AM THE LORD. 


HINTS FOR REVIEW WORD-PICTURES. 
KEY-WORD: “DELIVERANCE.” 
| DELIVERANCE NEEDED. 


BLAVES CARRYING, BUILDING. 
TASKMASTERS WATCHING THEM. 
BOY-CHILDREN BEING THROWN INTO A RIVER. 


EGYPT'S PRINCESS, 
A CHILD SAVED BY A PRINCESS. 
AN ADOPTED CHILD IN A PALACE. 
AN EXILE FLEEING TO THE DESERT. 





LIGHT IN THE BUSH. 
A BURNING LIGHT IN A BUSH. 
A WANDERING SHEPHERD. 

A VOICE FROM THE BUSH. 





EN THE PALACE. 
A GREAT KING SEATED. 
TWO FORKIGN SUPPLIANTS BEFORE HIM. 
AN INSULTING ANSWER. 


WICTORY TYPIFIED. 
A ROD CHANGED TO A SERPENT. 
MORE RODS THROWN DOWN, ALSO CHANGED. 
THE FIRST ROD DEVOURS THE OTHERS, 





EATING THE PASSOVER. 
A SLAIN LAMB, 
SPRINKLED BLOOD. 

A DESTROYING ANGEL. 


RED SEA PERILS. 
A CROWD OF FUGITIVES SAFELY OVER. 
A PURSUING ARMY FOLLOWING. 
AN OVERWHELMING FLOOD. 


ANGELS’ FOOD. 
WANT IN THE DESERT. 


A MURMURING PEOPLE, 
Foop FROM HEAVEN. 


easnrapcenenea — 








NEAR SINAI. 
A PLAIN COVERED WITH PEOPLE. 
NEAR IT, A GREAT MOUNTAIN, 
THE VOICE or GOD FROM THE DARKNESS. 








CONVICTED SINNERS. 
A MULTITUDE FLEEING BEFORE Gop, 
A LEADER ENTREATING THEM, 
THE LBADER GOING INTO THE DARKNESS. 








EXECUTING JUSTICE. 
A GOLDEN CALF SET UP. 
THE LEADER'S RETURN. 
SLAUGHTER IN THE CAMP. 














THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 
[The Dean of Canterbury in The Bible Educator.) 
Evidently there was a great eclipse of the power of Egypt 


in those da Apparently the king was a weak, vacillati 
man; but his wife, who was also his sister,—such cos 





marriages 
being allowed by Egyptian law,—appears from the monu- 


ments to have been a woman of strong feelings, and warmly 
attached to the national religion. Her bi may well have 
helped to harden the heartof her feebler brother. He appar- 
y dwelt at Tanis, or Zoan, on the eastern frontier of 
and Aaron and Moses enter his presence as the 


"stectiod representatives of a powerful nation now ready to 


revolt. They came, also, as the m of the God 
Jehovah, and gave seem their mission by ing down 
Aaron’s rod, which & serpent (or, as the word more 
probably means, a crocodile), and swallows up the rods of 
the ici who, for some mysterious reason, were allowed 
to cast down their rods, which also turned into crocodiles. 

But signs followed more terrible and alarming. The season 
apparently was June, when the inundation of the Nile begins, 
at which time the Israelites would have returned from their 

uest after stubble. And now commences the first series of 
three plagues. Just before the Nile rises its waters are 
green, unfit to drink ; but as its channel fills, multitudes 
of microscopic infusoria are produced, which give it a red 
color. On this occasion, Moses threatened the king with a 
more terrible portent. For seven days the Nile shall flow 
a stream of blood, so that the fish shall die, and only 
by digging near the river shall the — get water to drink. 
he threat was fulfilled, but the king heeded not, and in 
September the second plague came. 

At this period the inundation is usually at its height; and 
a frog, peculiar to Egypt, called the Rana Mosaica, ap ; 
It is small, crawls like a toad, and croaks abominably ; but it 
is a favorite food of the ibis, and its numbers are thus kept 
down. At Moses’ command the land swarmed with these 
reptiles; and when at Pharaoh’s request the plague was re- 
moved, they were gathered in heaps, and the whole air 
poisoned with their smell, In each series the third plague 
is inflicted without previous notice to the ki And when, 
on the removal of the fi Thotmes refused all terms to the 
Israelites, the dust of the whole land suddenly swarmed with 
lice, by which is meant, probably, a small tick, described in 
Sir S. Baker’s travels, which, though itself not larger than 
a grain of sand, has a marvelous power of suction, and will 
fill itself with blood till it reaches the size of a hazel-nut. 

These plagues had probably caused no very severe injury. 
The next series is more trying. Swarms of dog-flies, more 
venomous and pertinacious mosquitoes, and which some- 
times appear in Egypt in such masses as to cover the whole 
country, prove so terrible an infliction that the king grants 
the Israelites privilege to depart. He had a proof of the 
miraculous. origin of these flies in the circtimstance that 
Goshen was entirely free from them. Yet no sooner were 
they removed than Pharaoh hardens his heart, and a cattle 
plague, such as visited England a few years ago, was threat- 
ened by Moses: only here not the oxen merely, and sheep, 
but horses, asses, and camels, fell victims to its ravages. 

It is at the end of the year, in December, that the murrain 
usually visits Egypt, when the cattle, after their confinement 
during the inundation, are first turned out into the fields, 
Here not only had the murrain been foretold, but it was of 
unusual severity, and yet no contagion reached the herds 
of Israel in Goshen. taped, perhaps, by the sterner will of 
Hatasou, the king will not relent; and Moses, therefore, 
without warning, sprinkles ashes into the air, and burning 
tumors break forth upon the Egyptians. None can escape 
them; and the magicians, who hitherto had kept up a mock 
semblance of imitation, now confess themselves vanquished, 
and retire. Cutaneous eruptions are common, we are told, in 
the valley of the Nile, but these were of unusual severity. 

Next commences the third series of plagues, and plainly 
the constancy of Pharaoh was greatly Sakon by them. A 
tremendous tem of hail swept over the whole land, except 
Goshen, destroying the barley and flax, but doing little harm 
to the wheat and spelt, which at that early period of the 
year—March—are not far advanced in growth. Though 
thunder-storms are not unknown in Egypt, yet they are rare 
enough to excite strange terror, and Pharaoh was greatly 
depressed. Yet only for a time; and the next plague was a 
swarm of locusts—a visitation more common, but also more 
ruinous, than the last. 


They came in such numbers as to cover the “eye of the 
earth” (Exod. 10: 5), producing darkness in their flight, 
and utterly consuming arene vestige of vegetation. et 
Pharaoh yielded not. And the third plague of this series, 
inflicted, as usual, without warning, was a total darkness, such 
as travelers describe as caused in Egypt by the southwest 
wind, when, as often happens at the vernal equinox, it blows 
for many days together, from the desert, laden with fine sand. 
So filled is the atmosphere by it, that no man attempts to 
light a lamp, for the air has lost all its transparency, and the 
people hide themselves from the stifling dust in the inner- 
most chamber of their abodes. By the time it reached 
Goshen the wind had deposited so much of the sand carried 
with it that the Israelites “had light in their dwellings.” 
But, though similar sand-storms may often have swept over 
the country, yet this was so intense, and continued so long, 
that Pharaoh was appalled, and gave the people leave to 
depart, but only to revoke it when the danger seemed to be 
overpast. 

And now the last plague came—the death of the first-born 
—in fearful retribution for the determined attempts made to 
destroy the children of the Israelites, and Pharaoh gave way 
for a sufficiently long period to enable the people to begin 
their march. 

The last plagues had followed one ‘another in terrible 
rapidity, for it was in the month of Abib, or April, that the 
exodus took place. Nodoubt every preparation had long been 
made for it, and orders had probably been given for their de- 
em after the plague of darkness, though subsequentl 

oses had to revoke them. When at last they started, 
warned by the previous vacillations of the monarch, it was 
with such haste that they took with them their dough 
unleavened, for which reason unleavened bread is used to 
this day at the feast of the passover. The place of gathering 
was Rameses, a town built by the Israelites, and at which 
probably, they formed the chief population. Thence they 

, in number 600,000 men, besides children, and a mixed 
multitude of friends and fugitives from Egypt and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, who did not dare to remain behind. No won- 
der that the Egyptians, terrified at the gathering of so vast 
a host, gladly gave the Israelites all they asked, and thus, in 
of themselves, remunerated them for the forced poe 
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CONCERT EXERCISE. © 


oo ee 


THE WAY OF LIFE.* 
BY HENRY F. FIELD, 
Singing: “My days are gliding swiftly by.” 
Scripture reading by the superintendent: Isaiah 35. 
Prayer. 


Singing: “Sing aloud a joyful chorus! Come with re- 
joicing.” 
I, THE PILGRIMAGE OF LIFE. 


Superintendent : When David blessed the Lord for the 
abundance of the offerings for the temple, what was 
the confession of his prayer as to life? 


First class : 


For we are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as were all 
our fathers: our days on the earth are as u shadow, and there 
is none abiding (1 Chron, 29; 15), 


Superintendent: What were the words of the prophet 
Micah to Israel ? 


Second class : 


Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest: because it is 
polluted, it shall destroy you, even with a sore destruction 
(Micah 2: 10). 


Superintendent : For what did Abraham’s faith look ? 


Third class : 


For he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God (Heb. 11: 10), 


Superintendent: And what did the children of faithful 
Abraham seek? 


Fourth class : 


These all . . . confessed that they were strangers and pil 
grims on the earth. For they that say such ‘ings oclane 
plainly that they seek a country. And truly if they had been 
mindful of that country from whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to have returned. But now they desire 
a better country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God ; for he hath prepared for them 
a city (Heb. 11: 13-16). 


Superintendent : Whither, then, does life’s journey tend? 
Fifth class : 


Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come 
(Heb. 13: 14). 


Superintendent: And who are the pilgrims that throng 
this way? 
Siath class: 


It shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all na- 
tions shall flow unto it. And many people shall go amd say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob: and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths (Isa. 2: 2, 3). 


First teacher : 


And they shall come from the east, and from the west, and 
from the north, and from the south, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God (Luke 13: 29). 


Singing : “ I’m but a stranger here.” 
Il. THE HEAVENLY CITY. 


Superintendent : What vision of the heavenly city had 
the apostle John? 


Seventh class: 


And I John saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. 

And there came unto me one of the seven angels which had 
the seven vials full of the seven last plagues, and talked with 
me, saying, Come hither, I will show thee the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife. 

And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and high 
mountain, and shewed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, 
descending out of heaven from God,. having the glory of God, 
and her light was like unto a stone most precious, even like a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal (Rev. 21 : 2, 9, 10, 11). 


Superintendent : How does he describe its glories ? 
Eighth class : f 


The building of the wall of it was of jasper; and the city 
was pure gold, like unto clear glass. And the foundations of 
the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. The first foundation was jasper ; the second, sapphire ; 
the ‘third, a chalcedony; the fourth, an emerald; the fifth, 
sardonyx ; the sixth, sardius; the severfth, chrysolite; the 
eighth, pery} ; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; 
the eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an amethyst. And the 
twelve gates were twelve pearls ; every several gate was of one 
pearl: and the street of the city was pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass (Rev. 21: 18-21). 


Singing: ‘“‘ Jerusalem the golden.” 
Il, WITHIN THE CITY. 
Superintendent : What did the angel show him within 
the city? 
Ninth class : 


And he shewed me a,pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations. And there shall be no 
more curse ; but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it; and his servants shall serve him (Rev. 22: 1-3). 


Superintendent: What voice of praise did he hear? 


* This exercise is printed in philet form at $2.00 hundred copies. 
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And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as 
the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
Let us be glad and rejoice and give honor to him: for the 
marriage of | the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready (Rev. 19: 6, 7).- 


Superintendent: And what did he behold before the 
throne? 


Eleventh class: 

After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb (Rev. 7: 9, 10). 


Superintendent : 

What are these which are arrayed in white robes? and 
whence came they ? (Rev. 7 : 13.) 
Twelfth class : 


These are they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb (Rev. 7 : 14). 


Superintendent ; What joys are theirs ? 


Thirteenth class : 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither. 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes (Rev. 7 : 16, 17). 


Superintendent: Who are the blessed ones that “ may 
enter in through the gates into the city”? 


Fourteenth class : 


And there shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but 
they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life (Rev. 
21: 27). 

Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city (Rev. 22: 14), 


Superintendent : Who is the Lamb, “slain from the foun- 
dation of the world” ? 


Second teacher : 


The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world (John 1: 29). 


Fifteenth class : 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life (John 3: 16). 


Singing: “Tell me more about Jesus.” 


Superintendent : And who are they that are written in 
his book of life ? 


First class, first scholar : 

Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another ; 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon his name (Mal. 3: 16). 


Second scholar : 


And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels; and I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him (Mal. 3: 17). 
Superintendent : Through what paths have these redeemed 

ones been led, to reach the city ? 
Young men’s class : 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: for his merey 
endureth forever. Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom 
he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy ; and gathered 
them out of the lands, from the east and from the west, from 
the north, and from the south. They wandered in the wilder- 
ness in a solitary way ; they found no city to dwell in. 

And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go 
to a city of habitation. 

He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
and brake their bands in sunder (Psa. 107 : 1-4, 7, 14). 


Singing: “ How bright these glorious spirits shine.” 
IV. THE WAY TO THE CITY. 


Superintendent : What it the Saviour’s blessed invitation 
to every pilgrim of earth? 


Response chanted by choir, or recited by the whole school : 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls, 
s07 or my yoke is easy, and my burden is light (Matt. 11: 28- 


Superintendent : And by what way will he lead them ? 
Second class : 


By a new and living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
(Heb. 10: 20). 


Superintendent : What is this new and living way ? 
Third class : 


_ Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh to the Father, but by me (John 14: 6). 


Superintendent : What wonder of grace do we see in the 
consecration of this way? 


Fourth class, first division : 


But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith 
he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us, together with Christ, (by grace ye are saved;) and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus; that in the ages to come he might show the 
exceeding riches of his grace, in his kindness toward us 
through Christ Jesus (Eph, 2: 4-7). 


Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversa- 
tion received by tradition from your ers; but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot: who verily was foreordained before the founda- 
tion of the world, but was manifest in these last times for you 
(1 Pet. 1: 18-20). 

Leader or choir (chant) : 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ; 
For he hath visited and redeemed his people ; 
School : 
And hath raised up a mighty salvation for us ; 
In the house of his servant David ; 
Leader or choir : 
As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
Which have been since the world began : 
School : 
That we should be saved from our enemies, 
And from the hand of all that hate us. 
Superintendent: By whom, then, have we access into 
this grace? 


Fifth class : 

Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in the 
hope of the glory of God (Rom, 5: 1, 2). 

Superintendent: And through what gate only can we 
hope to enter into life? 
Siath class, first scholar : 

Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat (Matt. 7: 13). 

Second scholar : 


Because strait is the 
leadeth unto life ; and 
14). 


Superintendent : What does Christ declare himself to be? 


Seventh class : 


Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, I am the door of the sheep. 

I am the door ; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pasture (John 10: 7, 9). 


Choir smg : “‘ The golden gates are lifted up.” 
V. SEEKING AND FINDING. 


Superintendent : How shall we find this golden gate of 
life ? 


Eighth class : 


Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 

I will instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye (Psa. 32: 8). 


Superintendent : What is the promise to those who seek ? 


Ninth class : 

And ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for 
me with all your heart (Jer. 29: 13). 
Superintendent : What to those who knock ? 


Tenth class : : 

Knock, and it shall be opened unto em for every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth; and to him 
that knocketh, it shall be opened (Matt. 7: 7, 8). 


Superintendent : 
Behold, I have set before thee an open door. 


Eleventh class: - 

And the key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder ; so he shall open, and none shall shut; and he shall 
shut, and none shall open (Isa, 22 : 22). 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord (Luke 2: 11). 

Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved (Acts 4: 12). 


School : 

“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
Choir sing: “ It came upon the midnight clear.” 
Superintendent : 

The path of the just is as the shining light; that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day (Prov. 4: 18). 
Pastor : 


The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathers: 
let him not leave us, nor forsake us; that he may incline our 
hearts unto him, to walk in all his ways, and to keep his com- 
mandments, and his statutes, and his judgments, which he 
commanded our fathers (1 Kings 8: 57, 58). 


gate, and narrow is the way, which 
few there be that find it (Matt. 7: 


Prayer. 
Singing: “Children of the heavenly King.” 
Benediction. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 
REVIEW PLANS. 


Hints in the line of review plans are always welcome— 
all -he more when they are illustrated by their application 
to lessons yet under examination. 

Mr. J. C. Bonnell, superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Lincoln, Nebraska, sends an 
outline of his review plan for the current year, which is 
well worthy of attention. It is given herewith. The 


° 








arranged under the key-phrase “Peace on earth,” as 
representing Jésus .the Deliverer. The lessons of the 
last two quarters, from the Old Testament, have as their 
key-phrase, “Good will toward men,” and stand for 
Moses the Deliverer. Each six months has its inscribed 
monument—the two monuments standing side by side in 
his plan, instead of one above the other as here shown. 

The plan, in whole or in part, may be made available by 
other superintendents for the third and fourth quarters 
of this year. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1881. 
PEACE ON EARTH. 


FIRsT QUARTER, 


il 


RAYER ANSWERED. | 
RAISE SERVICE. | 
ROPHECY FULFILLED. 


| MMANUEL BORN. 
4ARNEST RECEPTION. 


STONISHED JEWS. 
| NNOUNCING CHRIST. 


OMMENCING WORK. 
URES LEPROSY. 


NQUIRING JOHN. 
NJOINING LOVE. 





SECOND QUARTER. 





EXCUSE. 


OFFERING fine. 


N ON-DOING. 
ON-TRUSTING. 


XCEEDING JOY. 
NTIRE CONVERSION. P 


RICH MAN & A POOR. 
SK, SEEK, KNOCK. 


RREWARD TO FAITHFUL 
"THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Hs 2ants MADE GLap. 


TEsus 





GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


PLE, 


Gers Py 
VANT. 


OD's 8 


RDERED ON DUTY. 
PPOSED BY PHARAOH. 


Q)FFERING A TEST. 


DD£47TH oF ELDEsT. 


W Aters pIvrpep. 

|S THE WILDERNESS FED 
. LORD. 

LOV: THY Nuigirnor. 

LLAw ENFrorcen. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 





HE CHEERFUL GIVER. 
ABERNACLE FINISHED. 


OFFERINGS SOR sr. 
W RonG PUNISHED. 
ATONEMENT DAY. 
RRELrarous FEASTS. 


]) ecLARING FREEDOM. 


Moses AND SERPENT. 
Fvtn assocrarrons. 


NEARING THE END. 








THE DELIVERER. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Ppate of our vonderp will guide weie taking further Dowco] 
BOOKS. 


Points of Hi for Schools and Colleges. mf John Lord, LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. vil, 293. New Yor! 


k: A. S. Barnes 
H 's Fortune. Dwinell Chellis. 12mo, illustrated. 
a fosto oston: The A. onal Publishing House. Price, 91.50. 
A Po 


lar Science Reader ; for intermediate classes. nv James Mon- 
telth, 12mo, illustrated, pp. 360, New York: A. 8, Barnes & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


Biblical Tables: an epitome of various important statistics of the Scrip- 
tures. By Henry 8. Osborn . 4to, colored 7 — 
phia: The American Baptist Pubileation Society. ice, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Sydney: anovel. By Georgiana M. Craik. ree | snare Library.) 
4to, pp. 62. New York: Harper and Bros. Price 15 cents. 


Fated to Marr By Mrs. May nes Fleming. (The pecuses Library.) 
4to, pp. 31. "new York: J. 8. Ivie & Co. Price. i0 


Ayala’s Angel: a novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
. Library.) 4to, pp. 108. New York: Har 


The Neptune Vase: a novel. 
Square Library.) 4to, pp. 87. 
20 cents. 


Au 
e in 


(Franklin Square 
per and Bros. Price, 20 cents. 


Virginia W. Johnson. (Franklin 
Tee York: Harper and Bros. Price, 


To-day in America: studies for the old world and the new. By Joseph 
Hatton, (Franklin pare BOneS.) 4to, pp. 57. New York: Har- 


per and Bros. Price, 


An Ocean Free Lance, from a egy noe oak 8 log, 1812: anovel. By 
W. Clark Russel, author of The Wreck of the Grosvenor, ete. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 81. New York: Harper and 


Bros. Price 20 cents. 

Letters of Madame de Remusat to her Husband and Son. From 1804 to 
1413. From the French by Mrs. Cashel a | and Mr. John Lillie. 
Franklin Square zenenny=) 4to. pp. 38. 


ew York: Harper and 
Price 20 cents. 


ros. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZIN ES. 


Scribner’s takes the lead of all the magazines, this 
month, in the interest of its articles and the beauty of 
its illustrations. The editorial sense of perspective, in 
the selection of the various papers, has been admirably 
followed; and the usual attention to the most minute 
details of engraving and printing, in the illustrations, 
has been unflagging. Wood-cut engraving and printing 
could hardly be brought to a higher success than in the 
illustrations of marine animals given with Mr, Ernest 
Ingersoll’s article bearing the pretty title, Stars of the 
Sea. Such engravings as these show that a success not 
less than *that won in the celebrated series of pictures 
accompanying Harris’s Insects Injurious to Vegetation, 
can be attained in wood-cuts devoted to widely different 
branches of natural history. We believe that the mani- 
fest superiority of the best wood-cuts over the best steel- 
plates or copperplates, in depicting animal life of all 
kinds, will ultimately be recognized by scientists as well 
as artists. Nothing save lithography at all competes with 
wood engraving, in this regard; and lithography is only 
essential in a comparatively limited line of work.—— 
Mr. Allen ©. Redwood’s very clever “Johnny Reb” 
sketches are continued in a paper called A Boy in Gray— 
spirited and evidently perfectly faithful. Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s account of the New York Society of Decora- 
tive Art is chiefly valuable for its illustrations. Mr. 
Brownell has some of the qualities of a critic, but he is 
so constantly fearful of expressing a clear opinion—and 
above all of being enthusiastic—that it is a little 
unfortunate that so much of Scribner’s writing on con- 
temporary art revivals should be given to his pen. Of 
the pictures illustrating thework of American women, 
the embroideries of Mrs. Oiiver Wendell Holmes, Jr., are 
by far the best. It is a pleasure to see such a genuine 
triumph won by another member of a family already so 
famous. An illustrated paper on the California big 
trees—or, as they are here more politely termed, The 
Coniferous Forests of the Sierra Nevada—is the first 
installment of what promises to be a readable series. 
Very good, too,—-and especially good because it entirely 
lacks the coarseness too often found in writing of this 
class—is a character-sketch called The Misfortunes of 
Bro. Thomas Wheatley, who is evidently “drawn to the 
life.’ Asan offset to the general attractiveness of the 
number is to be placed its poetry, which is even poorer 
than usual; Scribner’s Monthly ought surely to have 
resources sufficient to spare us the John Vance Cheneys 
and Nellie G. Cones of twitterdom. As poor as possible 
is the conclusion of the story called The Daughter of 
Henry Sage Rittenhouse, in which Miss Mary A. Sprague 
offers a thin imitation of Mr. Henry James, Jr., an author 
whom, with all his faults, it is at least worth while to 
read at firsthand. A discussion of the present condition 
of southern literature, in the editorial pages, is true in 
some respects, but somewhat inadequate as a whole. 

The most important article in Harper’s Magazine—one 
would suppose from its list of contents—is An Old Fort 
and What Came of It, by Rev. N. H. Egleston. But the 
article itself is good only in the title. To trace the origin 
and history of Williams College, and especially its rela- 
tions to foreign missions and to the great intellectual 
work of Mark Hopkins, is a subject worth the most 
thoughtful and painstaking treatment. Mr. Egleston 





gives the merest superficial accounts, quite ignoring the 
true, that is, the inner, history of the college; and his 
chapter reads like an advertising pamphlet issued by an 
enterprising academy. Three illustrated papers of a 
midsummer character are The English at the Seaside, by 
W. H. Rideing; Summering among the Thousand Isles, 
by E. H. Ropes; and The Girls’ Sketching Camp, by 
Olive Thorne Miller. The first two are pleasantly read- 
able; and Mr. Ropes’s selection of pictures is very well 
made. Mrs. Miller’s article must have got printed by 
accident; it is ingeniously—we may almost say ably— 
devoid of all merit in text and pictures. Miss A. F. 
Oakey, the New York artist, gives some serviceable hints 
on picture-framing, in a little article prettily illustrated 
by herself. 

Mr. Howells’s new story in The Atlantic Monthly, Dr. 
Breen’s Practice, is bright and readable, but crude and 
inartistic. Mr. Howells possesses the very qualities which 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., lacks, but he cannot afford to 
throw away the canons of literary art, trusting to “ fresh- 
ness” and an unusual cleverness of invention. There is 
no more finish in the dialogue of this story than in almost 
any ordinary conversation which one chances to overhear 
in real life; and it is a mistake to suppose that to repro- 
duce, as- by a phonograph, what he said, and what she 
said, is to write " “life-like” and American novel. But 
we wait for further installments of the story, which has 
as yet reached but its second issue. Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote’s story In Exile is much better than the average, 
being both artistic and interesting. Mr. Godkin’s paper 
on The Attempt on the President’s Life is thoughtful and 
able, but can hardly be pronounced fruitful in wise sug- 
gestions. The Rev. Dr. William Chauncy Langdon’s 
article on the Harvard Divinity School is, in its smaller 
‘way, still more valueless and inconclusive. We believe 
that more nonsense has been written on the Harvard 
Divinity School than on any other educational question. 
The common sense of the matter has from the first been 


perfectly evident to everybody living outside of the First’ 


Ward of Cambridge. Dr. Holmes’s Phi Beta Kappa poem 
has his usual cleverness and neatness of expression— 
qualities which are by no means leaving him as he 
becomes an old man. The book reviews are excellent. 

The North American Review and Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine offer average unmarked numbers, in their distinctive 
lines. Dr. Oswald’s natural history series, in Lippin- 
cott’s, deserves many readers. Mr. W.T. Harris, in The 
North American Review, writes of church, state, family, 
and school, in a way which can hardly be called 
final or conclusive. The Rev. M. J. Savage’s essay on 
Natural Ethics is quite valueless, and so, we are sorry to 
say, is the Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale’s on church tax- 
ation. Wecan understand and value sharp arguments 
on either side of this question; but what place is there 
for such quixotic maunderings as this suggestion of Dr. 
Hale’s?—‘‘ We believe that there is no practical difficulty 
in arranging the details of a system by which those 
churches which really do public duty, and are, therefore, 
public institutions, should be respected as such; by 
which, also, those which are virtually private clubs, and 
indifferent to the public as such, should be regarded as 
private and taxed accordingly.” Suppose Dr. Hale begin 
to “arrange the details of a system” dividing up the 
churches of his denomination in Boston into taxed and 
untaxed varieties. We await with interest the result of 
such an endeavor; meanwhile we are compelled to hint 
that Dr. Hale, despite’his whole-souled, hearty, and 
helpful work in some ways, never seems wholly able to 
divest himself of the idea that the gravest questions of 
religion and political science may be settled off-hand by 
a fairy godmother and a chorus of happy “ philanthro- 
pists.” cea one 

If technical helps are proffered to Sunday-school 
workers at this late day, they must have something in 
them really fresh and newly suggestive, or they will be 
recognized as unworthy of approval or acceptance. Ten 
years ago the Rev. H. C. McCook published his Object 
and Outline Teaching, with its arguments for and its 
exhibit of visible illustrations in Sunday-school teaching, 
The volume was then timely and helpful. Two years 
later the Rev. W. F. Crafts issued a similar work on eye 
teaching in the Sunday-school, under the title of Through 
the Eye to the Heart, in the preface to which he 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Mr. McCook. These 
two books have been shaped and reshaped and scissored 
from and quoted and parodied, in convention and insti- 
tute and assembly addresses, and in magazine and news- 
paper articles, until the best things in them have become 
common and stale—and what shall we say of their poorer 
things? And now a new book appears as from the pen 





apparent purpose of covering the same ground which has 
been the site of all this ten years’ treadmill service. 
There are some very good things in this book, truths that 
will bear repetition wherever they are unknown or for- 
gotten; but it may well be questioned whether there is 
enough that is new in its pages to justify its re-issue in 
this form, either for the benefit of the reader or for the 
reputation of the writer. (12mo, pp. 320. New York: 
Ward and Drummond. Price, $1.25). 

A unique place in the literature of pedagogics belongs 
to Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia of Education, pub- 
lished four years ago and supplemented annually since 
that time by the Year-book of Education. It was a happy 
thought of the publisher which set him preparing an 
abridgment of that work which would be cheap enough 
and small enough to be a constant desk companion to 
the working teacher. This abridgment, 7'he Dictionary 
of Education, contains the greater part of what is most 
likely to be of general use in the Cyclopedia; many of 
the articles of less practical importance are dropped 
altogether, while some are condensed to a third, or even 
less, of the space they occupy in the larger work. The 
task of editing has in general been judiciously performed; 
but it is to be regretted that the editor did not see his 
way to retain the more important of the biographies of 
eminent educators which appear in the Cyclopedia. 
The articles, too, on the classical and the modern lan- 
guages should hardly have been cut down. In spite of 
these minor deficiencies, the Dictionary is, for those who 
cannot obtain access to the Cyclopedia, the best book of 


refererice in the sphere of general educational work. 


(12mo, pp. ii, 328. 


New York: E. Steiger & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The next number of Harper’s Magazine will contain 
personal reminiscences of Dean Stanley, by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, 


Mr. J. C. Harris’s new work, a story of Southern life, 
of which the title is not yet given, is likely to appear as 
a serial in Scribner’s, which by that time will have become 
The Century. 

A third volume of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Hours 
with the Bible, which includes the period between Samson 
and Solomon, has just been published in England, by 
S. W. Partridge & Co. 

A collection of all the poems that have commemo- 
rated the first settling of Plymouth has been made by 
Mrs. Zelpha H. Spooner of Plymouth. It is to be pub- 
lished by A Williams & Co. of Boston, under the title of 
Poems of the Pilgrims, 


Several years ago, Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., issued 
in monthly parts The Races of Mankind and The Coun- 
tries of the World, by Dr. Robert Brown. The first named 
work, recast and enlarged so as to practically form a new 
book, is being re-issued in England in monthly parts 
under the title of The ec beg of the World. 


Chatto and Windus, London, have in preparation 
Words, Facts, and Phrases; a dictionary of curious, 
quaint, and out of the way matters. The book, which 
discusses the origin of many old English sayings and 
proverbs, is the work of Mr. Eliezer Edwards, of Birming- 
ham, who has been engaged upon it for the last three 
years. 


A. Craig & Co., Chicago, promise for speedy publica- 
tion Nineteen Christian Centuries in Outline: a guide 
to historical study for home reading and literary clubs, 
by the Rey. Lewis O. Thompson, of Peoria, Illinois, Mr. 
Thompson’s former work, The Prayer-meeting and its 
Improvement, which is the best book in its department, 
has already run Choongh 6 six omen. 





There are two strong pictures in the August number 
of The Magazine of Art ; one, which forms the frontis- 


| piece to the number, is an engraving.of F. W. Topham’s 


Renouncing the Vanities by order of Savonarola, a bold 
subject well worked out; the other, an engraving from 
E. Von Blaas’s painting of The Miser, which makes a 
grimly realistic picture. The second article on How 
Oxford Was Built will prove specially interesting to 
those familiar with college architecture. The accom- 
panying illustrations of St. John’s Gateway and Bishop 
King’s House, and the full-page engraving of the old 
Clarendon Press buildings, are good. An article on The 


of Mr, Crafts, Plain Uses of the Blackboard, with the | Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, by William M. Rossetti, 
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gives some interesting details of the rise and progress 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement in England. 

Recent additions to the Franklin Square Library in- 
clude To-day in America: studies for the old world and 
the new, by Joseph Hatton, a book which has been 
generally received by English and American critics as 
a fair presentation of the problems of life and society 
in both America and England; The Letters of Madame 
de Rémusat, which throw some helpful side-lights upon 
family life at the court of Napoleon; An Ocean Free 
Lance, a story of the war times of 1812, by Mr. W. Clark 
Russell; Ayala’s Angel, by Anthony Trollope, a not very 
brilliant or commendable story of English society; The 
Neptune Vase, by Virginia W. Johnson, and Sidney, by 
Georgiana M. Craik. 


WORK AND WORKERS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


North Carolina, state, at Salem_--.-...-..------ September 1, 2 
Kansas, state, at Emporia....  «...-.-....-. October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown, .......-----.October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester_....------- November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,_......... November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic...........------ November 15-17 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—It is announced that the next annual convention of 
the Kansas State Sunday-school Association will be held 
at Emporia, October 11-13. 


—The seventeenth annual convention of the Middlesex 
County (N. J.) Sunday-school Association will be held 
in the Presbyterian Church, at Dayton, on Thursday, 
September 8. At the morning session, the Rev. Cornelius 
Brett; of Jersey City, will deliver an address on “A weak 
point in the modern Sunday-school.” In the afternoon, 
conferences on the state of Sunday-school work in the 
county, and on the best methods of Sunday-school work, 
will be held. All representatives of Sunday-schools will 
be welcomed and entertained. 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the Clear Lake Sunday-school Assembly, held at 
Clear Lake, Iowa, from August 2 to August 12, Bishop 
Foss and Bishop Hurst were present and participated in 
the exercises. Bishop Foss, in his lecture on “ The one, 
many, word of God,” gave a clear and powerful argument 
for the authenticity of the Scriptures, based upon their 
unity and their variety. Bishop Hurst’s presentation of 
the financial aspects of the assembly’s work, evoked 
pledges sufficient to cover all the obligations of the 
Assembly Board. The assembly programme embraced 
four agencies: lectures and sermons; the assembly col- 
lege; the Chautauqua normal lessons; and a normal 
college. Miss Lucy J. Rider conducted, with great suc- 
cess, the work of the primary department. The lecture 
course and the assembly college were well attended; but 
the other two departments were somewhat crippled in 
their work by the absence of some who should have been 
present to conduct’ them. 

—It will be remembered that in conformity with a 
resolution passed at a meeting of Wisconsin Sunday- 
school workers, held last year, a corporation was formed 
this year under the name of The Wisconsin State Sunday- 
school Assembly. This new association held its first 
assembly August 2-12, on the southern shore of Lake 
Monona, one of Madison’s four lakes. The ground is 
well adapted for Sunday-school assembly use, and the 
attendance was good. The force of lecturers included 
the Rev. Dr. Corwin of Racine, the Rev. J. E. Gilbert 
and the Rev. F. S, Stein, of Milwaukee, and the Rev. C. 
M. Richards, of Madison. Children’s Day was one of the 
most profitable days of the session. A popular and inter- 
esting scientific lecture on “ Wonder-world” was given 
to the children in the morning ; a mass-meeting with ad- 
dresses and songs, was held in the afternoon, and in the 
evening the Rev. Mr. F. P. Woodbury, of Illinois, deliv- 
ered a children’s lecture on “The story of the book,” 


with pictures and diagrams, that proved alike interesting 
to children and adults. 


EVANGELISM. 
—Over a hundred conversions are reported from 
Cheshire, Connecticut, in connection with special services 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church there. 


—Between twenty and thirty open air meetings are 
being held every week in Chicago. Many of the workers 
confidently express their belief that this agency is doing 





more in the way of reaching the non-churchgoing masses 
than any other religous agency in the city. 

—Genuine revivals attending Protestant evangelical 
work are reported from Nimes and other cities of France. 
In Nimes the Free Church and the Methodist Church 
are nightly crowded with anxious inquirers, and on sev- 
eral occasions large numbers have been unable to find 
admittance. 

—A central noonday salvation prayer-meeting isthe lat- 
est agency instituted by the Salvation Army in London- 
General Booth proposes to make the meeting of such a 
character that Christian business men may .invite their 
unconverted friends to attend, witha view tosecuring their 
conversion. 


—Geelong, Australia, and the surrounding towns, have 
experienced a wave of revival through the labors of two 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s evangelists, who had gone there. A 
strong singing band of twenty to thirty men paraded the 
streets of Geelong, inviting the people to the meetings. 
All the meetings were largely attended ; and the conver- 
sions were numerous. 


—Children’s services on the sands have been held daily 
during the suthmer in several of the English watering 
places, These services have been found to be more use- 
ful than was at first anticipated, as many adults were 
attracted to the meetings, and gladly received the simple 
tracts and pamphlets which had been prepared for the 
use of the children. 

—Some of ‘the difficulties under which native evangel- 
istic work is pursued in Madagascar are brought to the 
surface in the narrative of a native preacher’s experience, 
which ‘6¢curs'in the recent letter of an agent of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society: “At Mahabo we have an evan- 
gelist stationed—one of the finest specimens of a stal- 
wart, respect-commanding Christian that the island has 
produced. He was once a dirty little slave boy herding 
cattle. As a youth and young man he was a palanquin 
and baggage bearer, and in that capacity traveled with the 
Society’s deputation in 1873. Some how or other he had 
contrived to learn to read, and had been received as a 
member and recognized as an occasional preacher in 
country places by one of <:a Antananarivo churches. 
His zeal found abundant opportunity for exercising itself 
when travelling with large gangs of baggage men, and 
Dr. Mullens dubbed him The Black Chaplain. After- 
wards he accompanied Mr. Sewell and myself to the 
west, and his fearlessness in speaking the plain truth 
before the little despots of provincial governors we fell 
upon during our journey made me resolve to employ 
him in the Ambohibeloma district. With great difficulty 
he persuaded his master to allow him to take the engage- 
ment for a few months, during which he brought about a 
very unmistakable change for the better in one of the 
worst places under our care, When he asked for further 
leave, and proposed to pay half his wages to his owner, 
as he had formerly done in the days of his burdenbear- 
ing, he was threatened with punishment if he did not 
settle down again to his native level as a slave. After 
waiting some time, and finding there was no regular 
employment given to him, he begged fer leave to redeem 
himself, asking his master to name the price. The reply 
to this was an angry refusal and a violent outburst, and 
the apparently helpless slave was told to pay down $100 
and go about his business. Fortunately all this passed 
before people who could be produced as witnesses, so 
that the master could be held to his word. The hitherto 
almost helpless bondman quickly saw his opportunity, 
and rushed off to Mr. Parrett, saying, ‘Lend me the dol- 
lars; he has consented ‘to sell.’ Mr. Parrett gladly con- 
sented, and ina few days, to the owner’s intense vexa- 
tion, the whole affair was legally settled, and. the new 
freeman on his way down the Iboina to work as the 
society’s evangelist on the west of the Betsiboka.”’ 








Y. M. C. As 


—Eight hundred teachers have been given to the Sun- 
day-school and thirty ministers to the Christian church 
by the Bible class of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Newcastle, England. 


—There are a hundred and twenty Young Men’s 
Christian Associations at work in the little republic of 
Switzerland. Some of them are small and feeble, but 
others have a good membership, and the work is in gen- 
eral progressing. 

—A dispatch of sympathy for President Garfield from 
the World’s Conference of Young Men’s Christians Asso- 
ciations was acknowledged by the following dispatch 
from the Secretary of State: “ Mrs. Garfield has received 
your dispatch, and requests me to express to the World’s 
Conference of Young Men’s Christian Associations her 





grateful appreciation of their pious and devoted interest 
in the welfare of thé President.” 





~FEMPERANCE. 


—The temperance question is to occupy a prominent 
place in the discussions of the approaching English 
Oburch Congress. 


—A copy of the August 13 issue of The National Lib- 
erator, a Chicago temperance paper, was sent to every 
religious journal in the United States, with the view of 
inducing them to set about a vigorous agitation in behalf 
of prohibition. 

—It is stated that a movement is on foot to acquire by 

purchase the Royal Polytechnic Institution of London, 
for the purpose of making it the centre of English tem- 
perance work ; just as Exeter Hall is the centry of Young 
Men’s Christian Association work. 
\—Now that prohibition has been defeated in North 
Carolina, the attention of temperance reformers is directed 
to Ohio. The platform recently adopted by the Ohio. 
State Prohibition declares for the absolute prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, and: favors universal suffrage, irre- 
spective of race, sex, or color. 


gee 


GENERAL. 


—An appeal for funds to aid in its work throughout 
the State is being made by the Pennsylvania State Sun- 
day School Association. The finance committee is send- 
ing out circulars and blank cards for three year pledges 
to Sunday school workers and others interested in Sun- 
day-school work in the State. 


—On Sunday, September 4, the Rev. Dr. Andrew A. 
Bonar, who has been with Mr. Moody at Northfield dur- 
ing August, will preach in New York City in the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, West Thirty-fourth Street, at 10.30 
A. M., and at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Hall in Twenty-third Street, at 3 P. M. Dr. Bonar 
returns to Scotland on Wednesday, September 7. ~~ 

—How five new Sunday-schools were provided for is 
told in a letter written from Huron, Dakota, by a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Uniow to the 
secretary : “The grant just received from you is very 
timely, and my gratitude and joy are not to be expressed. 
I have just organized some five schools, which need help, 
and I did not know what to do for them, but the Lord 
has provided,” 

—At the close of the services, on Sunday, August 14, 
of the Chinese Sunday-school connected with the Mt. 
Vernon Street Congregational Church, in Boston, a let- 
ter was read from one of the Chinese students at Hart- 
ford, who had: been recalled to China. The student 
firmly declared his intention to adhere to the Christian 
religion, and asked that the prayers of his teachers should 
follow him to his own land. 


—A correspondent communicates this item, which 
throws some light on Sunday-school work in the Far 
West: “‘Team-consecration, as a sequel of heart-conse- 
cration, is illustrated by the remark of a superintendent 
of a uriion mission school recently organized in Dakota. 
Speaking to a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union, of some who said their teams must rest on Sun- 
day, and so refused to take their families two or three 
miles to a Sunday-school, he said, ‘Well, my team be- 
longs to the Sunday-school just as much as I do.’” 


—tThe thirty-seventh annual report just issued of the 
Church of England Sunday-school Institute for 1880-81, 
forms a bulky 12mo volume of 860 pages. The greater 
part of this space is taken up with condensed accounts of 
the centenary celebrations observed by the church asso- 
ciations, and by statements of the results of such 
celebrations. The Sunday-school centenary was made 
the occasion of compiling the statistics of Church of Eng- 
land Sunday-schools. Complete returns were obtained 
from 8,405 out of 14,466 parishes. These showed a total 
of 1,289,273 scholars and 113,412 teachers. The total 
number of scholars, including those in the parishes which 
here made no returns, is estimated at 2,222,891. A 
detailed table of statistics is given in the report. 


—Last week’s account of the Chautauqua Assembly 
would hardly be complete without a more extended 
notice of the new Chautauqua School of Theology. 
This institution is designed to give a more thorough 
training to working pastors. The course of study is to 
cover four years, and to embrace studies in Hebrew, 
New Testament Greek, ecclesiastical Latin, and readings 
in systematic, practical, and comparative theology, 
together with church history, the history of doctrine, 
etc. Special papers on law, science, and biblical litera- 
ture will be circulated among the students. After a four 
years’ course, and the successful passing of all examina- 
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tions, the student will receive the degree 
of B.D., and still higher degrees are re- 
served for higher post-graduate work. The 
dean of the school is the Rev. Dr. L. T. 
Townsend, and the president is Dr. J. H. 
Vincent. Those desirous of further infor- 
mation should address Dr. Townsend, at 
Boston, Massachusetts, or Dr. Vincent, at 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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ALLEN INSTITUTE. 
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of the peeicont, que tibet rare advantages, Cata 
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Auburn Theological Seminary, | - 


AUBURN, New York. 

Send for a catalogue. Careful work is done in all 
the departments. Particular attention is given to 
training in the delivery of sermons. Students in 
Morgan Hall have each a room for study and a bed- 
room, both comfortably furnished. Expenses are 
light, with aid for those who need it. The term begins 
September 7, 1881. 
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Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., An attrac- 

tive home for boys Preparing ive a ege or business. 
ion ras ane oe healthy instruct tion thorough ; 
reasonab 


THE GUNNERY. * "emg.sh0o! 
Fits for any co! or scientific school. School year 
begins Sept.12. A: 

D. W. GUNN, Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn 








Conary. pnpee AND MasTER STREETS, 
n ~ tember 12th. 
DALE, Principal. 
JAS. EICLAGHORN President. 
JOHN SARTAIN, Vice-President. 
_F. oO. WORSTMASN Fbccteunay and cashier, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


HuKEEPS 
FOR THE "LIBERAL EDUCATION oF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Og ae 14. Catalogues sent 
on application to EAN, Registrar. 


VERMILLION INSTITUT 
HMayesville, Ashland Co.,O. Established Full 
College Course * po sexes in Latin, — and 
Mathematics. xtra charge for Ger and 
French. Situation. del! htful and noted for “healthful- 
ness. Expenses $120 to $160 a year. By corresponding 
with the ncipal a part or the whole of the —— 
fare to Hayesville will be deducted. Opens Ist of 
September. Pupils received at any time. Ceroulars 
free. 8S. DIEFENDORF, D.D., Principal. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY for 
oung Ladies and Children, Kindergarten and 

ao Ei 2°. Class, 1707 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 
re-open October 3, 1881. Miss M. B. Cochran, Prin, 


WALTON ACADEMY. 
Situated amid the beautiful mountain scenery of the 
Delaware River, gives instruction in Higher English, 
Classics, Modern Languages, Music ainting, etc. 
Thoroughly prepares for college. Fall term com- 
mences August 1881. Send for _ rem. 8. COM- 
STOCK, Pr’ ncipal, Walton, N. Y 


ilistine Hall, Nyack-on- Sain, “Home school 
for ten young ladies. Unusual facilities in language 
and literature, Lectures upon art and foreign travel. 
—— attention given to students who have been un- 
le to pursue a systematic course of rogg BR ane, gan 
ample and commanding a fine +e ag 9 by ‘erms 
For circulars address, isses J. A. & J. Kempshall. 


WYNNE SEMINARY, 


ax". Bomencnesl Young Lad d Children, 
September ii, 1881, at my ‘North Eleventh 
Street, Ph ndolphie. ‘For circulars a EW 
Miss ELEANOR J. C Principal. | 


~ West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth wd 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


- WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


saat ad of boarders 100 per cent. within three years. 
Two degrees conferred, or select courses. Buildings 
po . oo conveniences. Beautiful, accessible city. 
ns Nn ng 8th, 1881. For catal a ots 

ody 3M. Williams, A. Bf.. Pres't, Wilm ngton, Del if 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, OHIO. MT. apeeae PLAN. 
tg Twenty-seventh ico ear will commence Sept. 7, 
iti a) Fuel,and Lights, $170 per annum, 


Send rt catalogue £9 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 
WELIS « CoLLEgs FoR ¥ Ours s LADIES. 


e, N. 

Full Collegiate C& Rant Jot study, <p ar 
Preparatory Department. Su A Mla facilities for In- 
stromental and Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty an ‘healthfuln ess. 
Building elegant. Combines extended and thorough 
instruction with the essentials of a refined Christ 
home, Terms moderate. Session begins Sept. 14, 1881. 
Send for a catalogue. 


E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. _ 


‘Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the oy mak, BA - Pm gy 

young men for coll on or tor “Fy 
ness. An able facul y, supported con by endow- 
ment, thus insuring a best of instruction and the 
least expense to students. Young men ol earnest pur- 
pose, but limited means, desiring a liberal education 
will be aided oa S in amount from $30.00 to 
more than $50, ally. Opens August 30. Corres- 
pondence invited. 

Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Principal 


WHEATON FEALE SEMMINARY 


Will n its 47th year Sept. 8. Fine library, labor- 

atory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruc- 

tion. Best of homeinfiuences. Send for circular to 
___ Miss A. E. STANTON, _ Principal, Norton, Mass. — 


Wesleyan University, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 





Does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studiesin all thecourses. 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 
legiate grade, classical or scientific. Post-graduate 
Courses, Free scholarships for students whg are both 
indigent and meritorious. 


Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15. 


For catalogues, or for other information, address 
Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President, 


WHEELING FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This Institution is incorporated with ee ang 
powers and privileges by the lature of the 

and affords every facility for a thorough and accom- 
plished education. , 


THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Will be under the charge of an able and distinguished 
Fremont from the conservatory of Stuttgart, Ger- 


any 

The ‘College is beautifully situated and within easy 
walking distance of any part of the city. Street car 
accommodations to neighboring towaos, For health- 
fulness of situation it is unsurpassed, and its whole 
internal arrangements are of the highest order. 

erms Moderate in all Departments. 
‘or Catalogue or other information, address the 

President, MISS A. TAYLOR. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, Conn. A 

family schoo! for girls of all ages. Pupils complet- 
ingiits course will be received at Wellesley College with- 
out further examination. Superior musical advantages, 

For circulars address principal, Miss J.8. Williams. 


9 YOUNG BOYS A HOME-LIKE SELECT 
Boarding School whose s gs a the care 

and eppropriate training of YO ey ot 

admission de Oa 6 and 13. Eetabtiehed in 


Hempstead, 
Se N DA, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 





35 TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 

a Pa., begins September 13; ‘on- 

= e desiring their sons thoroughly pre- 

pared for college or business. For circulars, address, 
HN W. » Ph.D., Principal. 





oe 


ia 
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Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you tothe number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 

The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 
HOW T0 GET IT. pared just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 
sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 
cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. 


Please send THE SunpDAY ScHOOL TIMES every week for three months to the following 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each, From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each, From ten: to nineteen 
copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of a club. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Active Agents Wanted | 


To canvass for our Fast Selling Books and BIBLES. Quick Sales and Big Profits for 
those who will do a Work. 


Address 
OHN BURNS, Publisher, 717 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS “WANTED 


“EVERYWHERE ‘to 
sell the best Family 

Knitting Machine ever invented. Will krita 

pair of stockings with heel and toe complete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy work 
for which there is always a ready market. Send for 
circular and terms to T WOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


5,000 | Agents Wanted for Life of 


GARFIELD 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful 


GEORGE M'DONALD'S NEW BOOK, 


The most popular of an of any he has written. 


WARLOCK 0° GLENWARLOCK. 


This story is printed from the original MS. Sup- 
plied only to D. Lothrop & Co., by the author. 


life and dastardly assassination. Millions of people H 
are waiting for this book. ‘The best chance a year Illustrations by G. H. BARNES, 
tous. This is tins baly sucheatic at Rite usa die, pe 
ns. e only authentic an ustrated 
life of our martyred President. Send sy circulars I Extra Cloth Binding, 714 » Brice $1.76. 


and extra terms to agents. Address. 

” NATIONAL PUBLISHING os. Levan bes Pa. 
BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Pri n 
ples tree. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., 


»n. . ee. & C4., + Senneeonts, weston. 


DR. WARNER’S | 
CORALINE CORSETS. 
BONED WITH a NEW MATERIAL, 
called Coraline, which is 
vast ly superior to horn 

or Ww 
A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every cor- 
set in which the Co 


ans wear. It is elas- 
te, le le. and very com- 
rtable. and is not affect- 


. & CO "Gieveland, Ohio Ohio. 


BIG MONEY MADE 


BY AGENTS, FARMERS & OTHERS 
selling our STOVE PIPE SHELF. On 
agent cleared @76 first ape: another ‘est 
in @ days; another $2 1 day, and 
another @56 in A 4 "bowen and 
reight Free to Agente. Territery and 
circulars free. WRI’ AT ONCE 
Address J. E. SHEPARD & oe. 
Oincinnati, O., or St. Leute, 















BE ATTY'S oo ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
alngne free A Nave REA wy atone an sd "Price by mail Bag ay 





or Nursing Co: : 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25, 


Sea View House, 
«Delightful mos. 


ASBURY PARK, N, 


f September and October. 


) Fair rates. With finest For sale by leading mer- 
bath ng, et ete., of the year free. Send for pic- chants. Bowart ot wart 
ures, map, e less imitations boned with 








AND INVITATIONS 
NEATLY Engraved or 


Wedding Cards 
hree WE for complet esier 


ry her President of of. Tale College. J.A.D 
308 Chapel St., New Haven, en, Ot. 


HOMES BREALT 
FOR VIR GI TIES IN IN 


WR! a st 
BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION. 
SS RICHMOND, VA 


FAY’S BUILDING MATERIAL, 


For Roofs, Walls and Ceilings in place of pl 
made also into Carpets anda E Remiiee ond 
c “ire niar ar per r mail. W. H FAY Cc amden, | N. J. 


Met 


cord. WARNE BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.¥. 


BRANSON TER 


For Ma 
3000 in use 


nufacturing © 

either with or Phooey steam Over 

and acknow] ed to be all t Tis claimed for it, and 
without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes, 
double heel and toe. Will nov get out of order, and 
girls and boys i Yo} 15 years old qerete te them, zor full 


particulars BRANSO 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, i 
Or 204 West Fourth’st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE TOY — gs 


KNITTER charms the girls and 
all. 


quiets the noisy boys. Fascinates 

Will knit Tidies, Rugs, Lamp Mats, and lots of 
things. Prepaid by mail, aA 13 ate. 1 Knitter, 12 
knots Worsted, 15 New Worsted Work Patterns and 
Catalogue, 30 cents. our New Pattern Book 
for worsted work, over 100 designs, all new, 25 cent«; 
6 2 Tidy Patterns, 2% cents,—all for 65 
mts. Send three-cent stamp for price- 
fist and directions for perchacns by mail, 
at wholesale prices,all kinds of fancy- work 
materials, T.E.Parker, Box 88, Lynn,Mass 


Wik WitourCuarce. 


Samples of Knitting 5 
Rules and Desi for Knitting Sil Stock: Mittens 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., will mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or a 


THE .BRAINE RD & ARMST sTRONG C Cc 






































! EL Hil 


a didiirvmny goods, or in nthing eninutey concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 















MNS St., Phila.; or, 





Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, raged YORK. 


Branch + 1199 cool ay New Yor ieee 279 Fulton St., cor. 
ee eee Next Boltimoke bt. Balti 

With an po faciliti unequalled b lighanent, we may justly. 
clain tebe the First Dye Raa in this country, ‘Ladies nig aber "Tabla r Dyed in & superior 
manner. i By ey, Dyed without po My seat eu teamed and pressed by 
an a BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 








And other visible and verbal Illustrations in the Sunday-school and the Home. 
By Rey. W. F. CRAFTS, A.M. 
With a Second Part of 100 pages on Illustrative Teaching in the INFANT CLASS, by MRS. CRAFTS, 


With visible Illustrations (oy, use of objects or blackboard or slate) for 95 Turan Crass Lessons, with 


an Appendix giving numerous VERBAL AND VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS oF OLE Lire or CHRIST, 
INCIDENTS, DIAGRAMS FOR BLACKBOARD AND TEACHER'S SLATE, etc., besides verbal allegories, incidents, etc. 


The Book shows that visible Illustration Is SCRIPTURAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, TIMELY, and PRACTICABLE 
FOR ALL TEACHERS, 


This Book contains also 130 BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


Equally appropriate for the Teacher’s Slate, only a few of which are for Artists, nearly all of them being for 
those who, li fike the Authors of the manual, have no power to make elaborate pictures, 


PRICE, $1.25. SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEED 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtain 


THE CHARACTER OF So ae ciel SEEDS uae 
been substantiated Sarene 

They are the STANDARD for a = 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 


Weeds Drop us a postal card for prices and 


sent by mail. 
Ooh aie trade prices to dealers on applic 
[Founded 1784. ] DAYID. LANDKET gk he 4. TM ae pruedeapal 


23 8. Sixth 
ave highly endorsed 

















gn 


our Colored Designs for Sunday School 


WE} 


use 


containing their opinio 


Providence Lithograph Co. Providence, R.I. 


5 ind TEX ripth nof the D sions 





| BARLOW’S | wiPor Bale by Grocers. | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
” 


Penzance 
and“ ‘Pin Sh. ARTHURS LLIVAN, 
ish representative of 
OHICRERING « & SONS: 


9 ALBERT MaANsIons, Lonpon, 8. W. 

haan oH I never write a teatimonial, and 

oo Thave 40 gome fliculty in knowing what tosay now ; 

i = to express the extraordinary musi- 

cal sai year I experienced 2 the 
pe reer fl “Gran Piano-forte = were 

en ough ask me totry yesterday. The toneis noble. 

I don’t Eaew which impressed me the most—its power 

and sonority, or its tender delicacy. With regard to 

py be bees no ch, no planist could hold any opinion save that 

rfect—it does anything that it is called upon to 

| PT co gratulate you in having undertaken to 

make each ralil ioe known in England. 


Pay 


ER, Pro) 
INDIGO BLUE! x 233 .. Second 8t., Phila., Pa. - 
sIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 5 crs. 
Makes five gallons of a a es ees & 














ee or or nent by mail on reeeint of 25 ota. Address, CH Cad. 
. HIRES. 48N.D e Av., Philadely bia, Pa 





‘ conn 
ours ‘ARTHUR SULLIVAN. FOLDING CHAIR RCO New Haven oni. 


Tue HovseHoLp Favorite 


FOLDINC TABLE 


Wa please you. Light, strong, elegant. Has an in- 
delible yard measure, casters, a steel brace to each leg. 
Will be expressed free 
prices, chestnut and 


place where not ke 
R. H, 4) Honeoye, New Yorks — 
_ THE 3 DING k CONARD | co’s 


ROSES 


ae ures ap Pane OS pagent 
Bioom . Deliver 


aa ee eats $3: 26% 4 ail labeled, fc aise 


fake rar 19 for Pelee 8; 7etor 
$10; 100 for $i3.° R CIWE A AY ia re- 





eT eae 
nrivaled and Universally Popular 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examéne) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 


charge at the regular reta’ i 
9 » 2.00, walnut, $3.00, to any 
or 8a 


All persons of Refined 
Musical Culture need 
to have a Chickering 





a ROSE hy ae o> 

GOLDEN TEXT | 2 cecsevstee: <5 
Treaties on the Hose Hose, 70D ye illustrated— freetoal’ 

THE DING fn Granth $200.3 m 





Good Paper ! Well Printed ! ! 
oe ee? (Size, 2 ft. 6x3 ft. 4.) 
Commen ber Quarter. Post-paid $6.50 
a your mt. 5 three Ng erin 75c. a month ; 
nm adva le ney | for bs a 2c. 
SHELLEY Publisher, ae LL lace, N. Y. 


, GENTS WA r the Best and Fastest- 


NTED t 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
83 percent. National Publishing Co., Phila., as ee 


Lowest prices ever known 
Ritles, 4 Revolvers. 
OUR $I5_SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for "i. Me 
Illus. fo 


Cata re 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. 





We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 












‘POWELL & SON, 288 Main street, OIN Tintin binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
Fe tnmeets,« praia, prergwneres \nyatice, manufacture. The papers can be placed in 


but a steam-coo! 

beerady to the weakest hoot seasons’ 
Take no other. Sold by 4 ste. 8 
OOLRICH bel. 





the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 













& Co. on every labe! 





UE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
} ow ig Se mye in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for 
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tae SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


My F sey SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
following rates, 


oniees 
” Lead 


rates, which include postage. 
“oy evcceuvecceccss GB. 00 each. 
Me BAAress........6--. 1.50 
address.......«.. 128 “ 
1,00 - 





Seas 
det not by that 
paper 





 Oestres 


persons who are to use the 
eer wn Sak Ts cente per rd ans Pt addition to the 
the papers wil mailed directly to 
esses of the mem ape hyn "to 


the 

this case, ver. the papers for club must all go to 
one v . and the becription must not be for 
leas one year. 


Envy ny 4 be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would 
authorised to wire an th be anew. onal snb- 
re at the same time with the club as 
e ni ie to pay pro 


tor a club whether goin ina ik. 
.. one separa to the mamnbors 
the club, will be diacontinned | or 


= he expiration of the 
as sgh py 


ve the direction of a paper 
to name not only the post- 
bh they wish it sent, but also the one to 

hs Ghd de All addresses 


should include 
both county and state. 


subscription, in 0 Ky. AL. le or club 
su My which his nam o has 


bean Snows to A doy nbllsber, will p lease 
bs =e! — ° Bonny | 16 who: m the paper or 
re 


The Times to their 


can en sent free from this 
to any aaron. 
rs WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leat 
ery Sunday in the year, 7” 
copies, one pat 








a i ni, 


rae boy ca naperh IRTERLY. Contains the the ge 


Beg 00 
one ye] (four quarters) ...........0.. 25 


mont x, 
THe genta St leat tor each 


100 copies ‘at oe not taken 
one calendar a month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder ard Stoaghten, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. ©., The American Schoo 

Times, post free, 
Britain, tor ten 





00 
100 
U 





tor 


O., wil} send i 

ear, to any address in Great 

id. The will be 

sold by all the p ne ealers, twopence, 

as will also The ’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 
esac cpr RATES, 

ordinary advertisements is 20 

> viv) lines to an inch), each inser- 


cents pe 
tion, Wnetiter tor one time or more, ex r the 
months of November and December 


By satin Fh but t ranning 
ie ane ances Sree el 
line m, and for Bpecial Rotioss ( ord 
Se conodruing Sobesriptions or Aavertiooments 
diould be addressed te 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





fet Comptes tm Torey. 43%. 


Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


No charge for packing. Send tor [)lustrated a a 
SHAW. APPLIN. & CO.. 2 Sudbury St., Bosto’ = 


The Great LIGHT. 


Church 
the ikone » Howerfel,. te, hp igh , 


‘or Churches, Stores, Show 

‘ar’ fers. anks, Otfices, Picture @ 
ies, Thoatres, Depots, ete. N 

t designs. fends size of room. 
cireular and estimate. a) af 
to ohnrence and the tra 

I FRINK, 551 Poirt Rt W_¥ 


m BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Kehoo! Fire Alarms, Farms, cic. Fe FULL? 
ARR. e@ een 
GANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O- 


Clinton H. Menecly Bell Company, 


feownare. to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Foun 
Troy, N. . manufacture a superior als. ar of Bells 
Special 4 given to Cason > 
logues sent free to parties needing be 


Re Be “tel Sie s. “SOel 
arate: r 


ase. Sent fer 
bs hy bher nislorue, 


the purehigee which 


aoe 



















































On 
visiting 
Philadelphia 
you will find, 
among other places 


of interest, the Grand 


ANS 
it 

Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
Spaces now cover over three 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The 
last addition is a large. and_ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, te which admittance is free. - 

The Pneumatic’ Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Hlectric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth seeing. 

There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 

Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 
they please. 


Note.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by n:ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 


Joun WaANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 
slg WEW CARPETS. 


75 cents, 
INGRAINS. {® ry sm gem | =e x18 86 cents, ek: nates { { sas to $1.75, 
WLUTON and MC 
MATTING rs x INOLEUM Te conte yet od Value, at all prices, 
Berns obi Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Consumption, Sg 
int Hheumation 


livitation (rat! 


































ae Y Bites, John J. 


oy ubenes ‘ We ave the acted ken 


‘SED Di uivocal 

elite yin balk ede apany persons of high ch character 

Sy hen he which peers Pas ob. 

sane gn is no doubt as to othe genuine. 
treatment."— Boston Journal of Commerce. 

i= TMENT contains two Sot supply, 


wiving tb the pitas of this new 
te for it, 


| Simeeiowre 
AD INISTERED BY INHALATION. ,. 1108 and PTT CEARNEY S.PALEN Pa 


CAHILL HOUSE. 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J 


The above commodious house is nowopen for the reception of guests, having been greatly enlarged by the 
addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The house has been 
otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition ot bath-rooms, hot and cold water, with perfect.drain- 
age. Gas throughout. Mrs, M. D. Cahill, thanking her former friends for their patronage, begs to inform 
them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly comfortable 
Her improve’ kitchén tacilites, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, rivals the best 
of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury Park, being but two 
minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several pleasure lakes, on each 
of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is surrounded by wide piazzas 
and balconies, Laundry and stable connected with the house. A coach will be at the depot on the arrival o* 
every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their baggage checks, and 
hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay.. Rooms may be 
engaged,and special arrangements made for tamilies remaining the entire season, and further information 


obtained by addressing MRS. M. D. CAHILL, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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MERSHON” PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 
A FUEL, TIME, AND LABOR SAVER. 

This Grate can be adjusted | to any Heater, Steam Boiler,or other Fire APpa- 
ratus. It is the most co and ear ed working Grate ever 
" wens, No doors Spened’ when sexing the ‘fire; no dus' ming out; no poker 
P a child can rake the largest heater fire with im It surpasses anything 

} ofthe kind ' ever invented. Send for descriptive circular, 
A permission ye seeecrey. refer to the following piyenen of Philadel- 
ghia, vane are a few : mJ > in ro heaters: Geo. H. Boker, 
Gets. rior ee rere George va Gonten, S Delbert. 

ath sane ee Massey, Dr. Joseph A. Paxon, 
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Our lilustrated Catalogue 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


PLANT 


FOR WINTER - FLOWERING, 


September Ist, 
Sent BREE on SOW & CO., 


PETER HENDERS 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
$5 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


: | The Largest Stock in the United States. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating thai you 
saw tre advertisement in The Munday School Twnss 


Photographs and price-list mailed free, if applied for. 
PAINE’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 
48 CaNnaL 8T., Boston, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


——~<-__—_. 


THE LITTLE KINGS AND 
QUEENS. 


(H. H. in Harper’s Magazine. } 





Monarchs whose kingdom no man bounds, 
No leagues uphold, no conquest ~ wera 

Whose thrones are any mossy mounds, 
Whose crowns are curls on sunny heads ! 


The only sovereigns on the earth 
Whose sway is certain to endure : 

No line of kings of kingliest birth 
Is of its reigning half so sure. 


No fortress built in all the land 
So strong they can not storm it free ; 
No palace made too rich, too grand, 
For them to roam triumphantly. 


No tyrant so hard-hearted known 
Can their diplomacy resist ; 

They can usurp his very throne: 
He abdicates when he is kissed. 


No hovel in the world so small, 

So meanly built, so squalid, bare, 
They will not go within its wall, 

And set their reign of splendor there. 


No beggar too forlorn and poor 

To give them all they need to thrive ; 
They frolic in his yard and door, 

The happiest kings and queens alive. 


Oh, blessed little kings and queens, 
The only sovereigns in the earth ! 
Their sovereignty nor rests nor leans 

On pomp of riches or of birth ; 


Nor ends when cruel death lays low 
In dust each little curly head. 
All other sovereigns crownless go. 
And are forgotten, when they’re dead: 


But these hold changeless empire past, 
Triumphant past, all earthly scenes : 
We em my truest to the last, 
The buried “‘ little pimps and queens,” 


HIGHLAND “DAY OF THE MEN.” 


{J. Cameron Lees, D.D., in The Churchman, } 


In the northern counties of Scotland 
there is a sect, or rather a s ecial class of 
Pr esbyterians, called “the Men.” They 
have been compared to the Fakirs of India, 
the Dervishes of Turkey, the Methodists of 
England. I shall not refer to these com- 
parisons further, lest I should give offence 
to worthy persons whom I esteem, except 
to say that “the Men,” like these various 
religionists, represent an advanced, not to 
say an exaggerated, form of the belief held 
by those among whom they live. They are 
regarded by those demioal them with rev- 
erence as men of specially holy lives, and, 
from their pronounced avowal of religion, 
are often called “ professors,” receiving that 
title as regularly as if they had chairs in a 
university. Occasionally, doubtless, this 

“profession” of theirs takes grotesque 7 
even laughable forms; perhaps, also, 
has been sometimes adopted * cunni 
and unscrupulous men for their own ang 
purposes. Like zealous men everywhere, 
they may not also be altogether free from 
a trace of fanaticism, which is the beset- 
ting sin of men in earnest. They are sim- 
ple people, ignorant of the ways of the 
world, and it is not difficult to turn them 
to ridicule ; but those who know them best, 
and have had most opportunities of judg- 
ing, have no doubt at least of their sin- 
cerity, In some districts of the country 
they labor as lay-preachers ; in others they 
work at their ordinary employments, read- 
ing and expounding the Bible to their 
neighborsin theevening. They are always 
welcome visitors in the houses of the peas- 
antry, and are sometimes credited with the 
possession of powers that border on the 
miraculous. Scm-times they are peculiar 
in dress and manner. They wear a long 
cloak, and a handkerchief tied around the 
head, and intersperse their reading and 
expounding with many groans. Those 
who do so, as far as I know, are now the 
exception. The majority of them are un- 
doubtedly decent, God-fearing men, trying 
to do the Master’s work according to the 
light given them. They are the extreme 
embodiment of Celtic piety. I knew 
long ago, one of them—a simple- minded 
weaver+-who was revered by the people of 
a glen as their friend and counsellor; and 
another, a slater—a hard-headed, shrewd, 
practical man—who was better acquainted 
with his Bible than some doctors of theol- 
ogy. Perhaps such men would be im- 
proved by a greater admixture of “ sweet- 
ness and light.”” That, however, is a mat- 
ter of opinion. A rugged, weather-beaten 
rock is, in its place, as beautiful an object 
as a polished and carved marble pillar. 

The ‘day of the Men” is the high day 
of the solemnities of a Ross-shire com- 
munion, and I readily accompanied Dun- 
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can to the church as a spectator. The 
building was crowded in every part. I do 
not think I ever saw such an assembly, 
except at a /éte in Brittany, and the 
weather-beaten faces and snow-white caps 
of the women recalled their Celtic-French 
cousins. I could have imagined yal 
back in the church of Morlaix, only there 
was no making of the sign of the cross, 
and no smoke of incense hanging over the 
far-off altar ; of course there was no altar 
at all here. The pulpit at the end of the 
church was vacant; the minister occupied 
the precentor’s desk immediately below, 
and near him sat some of his brethren 
from the neighboring parishes, and those 
who were assisting him during the week. 
Wewere rather latein arriving. A prayer 
had been oftered, a psalm sung, and a ques- 
tion given out to be debated by those whose 
experience qualified them to“ speak to it.” 
The question was simple enough, but quite 
sufficient to call forth the dialectics of these 
simple Highlanders—as much of interest 
to them as the metaphysical questions 
debated by the theologians of the middle 
ages at their assemblies were to these hair- 
splitting divines. The question was, What 
are the marks of a true Christian? After 
it was given out there was a long pause. 
The minister called on one after another 
to speak. There was agood deal of head- 
shaking, but no definite response, At last 
a venerable man got up and propounded 
three marks, Holiness, Righteousness, and 
Prayer; quoting more or less pertinent 

assages of Scripture under each of these 
bends The silence was now broken, and 
one after another rose and calmly stated 
his views; sometimes, like the first 
speaker, viewing religion from the objec- 
- tive, but much more frequently from the 
subjective side, which is the side the Celt 
loves, dwelling upon faith, communion 
with God, knowledge of God’s will. “The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him,” was a text much quoted. ‘Do you 
see yon man in the long cloak?” said Dun- 
can. ‘ Hecomes from Strathspey; maybe 
he will say a word.” What he did say 
when his time came was enigmatical and 
oracular enough. Three times he slowly 
repeated “‘The wheat and the tares!' The 
wheat and the tares! The wheat and the 
tares!” andthensatdown. By thissimile 
he meant apparently to indicate the inter- 
mixture of Christians with worldly men; 
often so close as to prevent them being 
recognized by the carnal eye. Many of 
the speakers made references to individual 
eases they had known. On this occasion 
there were no personalities indulged in. 
This is not always the case; and sometimes 
a minister, who is not supposed to be so 
faithful as he ought tobe, is so vividly 
depicted as a dumb dog, or a watchman 
without a trumpet, that there can be little 
doubt as to whose portrait is intended to 
be drawn. These _ allusions are intensely 
relished by the people, much more so, 
probably, than by the subject of them, 
who is often present, and to whom such 
remarks can be by no means very pleasant. 
For three hours the speaking to the ques- 
tion went on and the interest of the peo- 
people continued unabated. At the close 
the minister summed up the discussion, 
and the service closed with prayer. As 
the people streamed forth they were very 
animated in their remarks as to the man- 
ner in which the different speakers had 
acquitted themselves. 

The services on Sunday were divided— 
those in English being conducted in the 
church, and in Gaelic in a little hollow 

lade opening on tothesea-beach. Being 
ortunate enough to understand this noblest 
of tongues, we wended our way among the 
hazel-wooded banks to the open-air 
“preaching.” It was avery striking sight 
that met us on our arrival at the place of 
meeting. More than three thousand peo- 
= sat on the ground, or on stools they 

ad carried in their hands. In the midst 
of the assemblage stood the tent or wooden 
pulpit. This was occupied by Dr. Mathe- 
sop. In front of the pulpit were two 
ridges of turf covered over with white 
linen. These were the communion tables, 
Theday was most beautiful. The sun shone 
brightly, rooks cawed overhead, and the 
ripple of the water close by on the gravel 
beach mingled with the psalm. The 
solemn effect of the latter was indescriba- 
ble. Line by line was chanted by the 
man who led the singing, and taken up by 
the great multitude, The impression pro- 
duced was almost overwhelming when 
their voices rose in great volume of sound. 
I am not going to attempt a description of 
the sermon; no one but a Gael can con- 
ceive the pleasure of hearing a good Gaelic 
sermon. I say, a good Gaelic sermon, for 
a bad Gaelic sermon is especially bad. 





After having heard great preachers—Cath- 
olic, Lutheran, Anglican, Presbyterian— 
in many lands, I belieyed a good Gaelic 
sermon excels, 30 far a8 oratery and elo- 
quent expression--aré concerned, ‘every 
other species of pulpiteering. Full of 


illustration, striking imagery, and.solemn,),. 


appeal, it isunique. Perhaps the nearest 
to it is that of a Carmelite friar in Notre 
Dame ; his hands outstretched, his strained 
eyes gazing into the infinite, speaking asif 
he sgjw heaven and hell open before him, 
making the flippant men and frivolous 
women, who have gone out to hear him for 
the pleasure of enjoying a new sensation, 
cross themselves nervously, and say, in 
suppressed tones, “Mon Dieu!” For more 
than an hour did this Celtic orator we were 
hearing, preach. No one rose to erste 
though they were free to do so. held 
his audience spell-bound. Then came 
what is called the “fencing of the tables,” 
the invitation to the communion, and the 
warning to such as were not worthy to 
refrain from approaching. Probably the 
latter was too strongly emphasized ; but 
whether from this ¢ause or not, only about 
a score of communicants, most old people, 
cameforward. Inthe north itis so always ; 
the proportion of those partaking of the 
sacrament is but small in comparison to 
those who remain aloof as spectators. I 
recollect observing the same thing in a 
church in England where the ritual is very 
high; most of the congregation there 
looked on with veneration, while only two 
or three approached the altar-rails. No 
ritualistic ted, however, influence the 
northern Highlander, though he regards 
the communion rite withsuch deep rever- 
ence that he can but seldom believe him- 
self worthy enough to be a partaker. 
Readers of Scottish history will remember 
that this was one of the points on which 
Queen Margaret of Scotland disputed with 
the Culdees. The practice against which 
she argued has probably lingered among 
the northern Celts from her day to the 
present time. It has its root in the over- 
powering sense of awe with which they 
and all mountain races regard sacred things. 

After the communion was over, and the 
communicants had been simply but power- 
fully addressed by “ Him of Sutherland,” 
a stout, punchy man, with a hugh brown 
gingham umbrella in his hand, made his 
way tothe pulpit. Having solemnly taken 
a pirfch of snuff, he gave out his text and 
began. “It’s Him of the Strone,” groaned 
Duncan, ominously. Certainly the dis- 
course was a very moying one. People 
began to launch their boats and to start 
away across the loch. They were not, 
however, permitted to go unreproved, and 
many a sharp arrow was sent after them 
from the Strone quiver, though to little 
purpose. But fewcomparatively remained 
to hear the close of the worthy man’s pre- 
lection. In the evening there was a ser- 
vice in the chureh. and it was late before 
the congregatiom dispersed. On Monda 
there were two more services, and wit. 
these the “ ordinances ” ended. . 





Agents Wanted for “OUR |." 


sar EMPIRE” 


—_/ 

Just issued, 20 months in preparation by 
graphical scholar. County Maps of every State and Terri- 

ry in colors, made expressly, showing every Railroad and 
every important Town, Beautifully Illustrated. 1819 
large Pages. Retails $8.75 and . Tells all about 
Mining, Farming, Homestead, Railroad and other St 
Transportation, Prices; Social, Educational and Religious 
Condition; Nationalities represented: Climate, Soils, - 
ducts, Herds; Wages, all Trades and Professions; Merean- 
tile and Manufacturin 
Rainfalls; Manitoba, 





Business; all Statistics; Areas; 
ritish Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
every section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every class, 
and secures the most unqualified endorsements. Substan- 
tially bound. 10 inches in length and over? in width, out- 
side measure, Address BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 


No, 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLE REVISION 


OONTRASTED EDITIONS. - 


Containin 


the Old and New Ve 
columns, 


rsions, in 
he best and cheapest illustrated 
the Revised Testament. Millions ot people are wait- 
ing for it. Do not be deceived by the unscrupulous 
publishers of inferior editions, See that the copy you 
buy contains 100 fine engravings on steel and wood. 
This is the only large type contrasted edition, 
and Agents are coining money selling it. Agents 
wanted. Send for circulars and ex terms. A 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Qeelling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 

ART fotrs and.FAMILY SCALE, 

iy! Weighs up to25 lbs. Sells at 61.50. 
v DomeEsric SCALE Co., Ciacinuati, O. 














Enterprise, Industry and Skill have 


Securea for this Organ numberles$ 
'T estimonials of its superior meri T 
Every Instrument sold in Thirty-fvE 
Years adding to its wide popularit¥ 


SF. ESTEY & COs Brattleboro, Vt: 
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Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday-school Convention. 


These class-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly o 
Sunday-school work of the present day 

veniently indicate the work which eac! 
ience in Olivet a ES New Y 
DA Y-SOH' EVERY W 


OOL WORK 


TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS. 
discount to schools desiring a number of co 


and to enable the 
h a pane. 
ork, an 
HERE AND A 
The New York Sunday-school Association, 304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


en Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 3 cents. A liberal 
es. 


nized 

class records that will con- 

ed by several years’ actual 

now published for the information and use of 
ERE. Copi 


pies may be had by addressing 


They aed Geen ten 


PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 


Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of a) 


Jbove prices. 
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domesticated, and we, as a Hoople 
monopolize its miseries. us check its further 
progress by the use of 


Scrap Book Pictures 


This famous 


TARRANT’S SELTZER 
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the United States. ‘Tt is 
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, have threatened to 


more or less, but 


APERIENT. 
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OF RECKITT’S 


BLUE. 


English Quaker Blue neither streaks, 


stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 


housekeeper. It gives 
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any other Blue, 
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we willsend you a set by retw 


and 
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use. In five minutes, day or night. 
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Ask 
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shirts, collars, and cuffs, than 
and will not injure the most delicate 
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ce to 


SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


If he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 


ro mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


‘ou will 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. Made only at. Vevey, 
Switzerland, contains only milk, wheaten bread crust 


sugar, and requires only 


it for 
others 
Vy strain on 
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their physical health. All such weuld find great relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little ones, if th 
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THOMAS LEEMING & ©O., 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORE CITY, 
Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Blue, 
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66>" RIGHT CEMS,” 


By the author of ‘‘SONGS OF VIO- 
TORY,” &o., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue 
the Press, one party ordering i000” 
It contains 160 pages of apeenes “Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, yer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 
Is the ‘‘Gem’’ that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pases of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- ing book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 

Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We willsend a rye copy of EACH of these 


books on ees te 5O cents. 
Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 
CRIDER & BR 
yvroRxK 


*9 
» PA. 


USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. 


Good as Cold, 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE, 
Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages, 


r 100 
Words only, Le 


10 per 100 


a Specimen Copy sent by Matl on receipt of price. 
Sa Specimen es and Catalogues with full list o1 
Publications sent Free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 RANDOLPH 8T., 7” EAST NINTS 8ST. 
_______GHICGAGO.| ss NEW YORK. 
’ 
Great Joy isa Song Book. 
Great Joy is for Praise Meeti 
Great Joy is tor Sunday-schools, 
Great Joy Melodies and Words are pure. 
Great Joy is edited by W. W. Bentley, Alf Beirly 
and Mrs. M. E. Bliss Willson. 
Great Joy has 160 es. 


Great Joy is 35c. ; $3.60 per dozen. 
Gress Sa deehotatee ” 


GEO. D. NEWHALL & CO., 
Sample pages free. CINCT NNATI, O. 





CONCERT EYERCISES, 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION. 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


Price of each §$2,00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage. Send 5 cents for samples of any two 
exercises on list, or 15 cente for sample of each, 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
7% Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book Agents Wanted / 


Book Agents Wanted ! / 


“SFOR JOHN B. GOUGH’S NEW BOOK 


“SUNLIG 





T AND SHADOW.” 


THE “BOOMING” BOOK FOR AGENTS. THE GREAT SELLING BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


TO AGENTS! 


No better proof of the popularity of this 
book can be given than the fact that nearly 


FORTY THOUSAND COPIES 


have been ordered by agents in the last few 
months. It is the “booming” book for agents, 
and is outselling all others ten to one. Weare 
starting more agents now than ever before, 
and we believe the sale of this book will reach 
One Hundred Thousand Oopies in the next few 
months, 

We want 1000 more agents at once, to sup- 
ply this grand book to the thousands who are 
waiting for it. Remember the sale is only 
now commencing. The book is entirely new, 
and most of the territory is now clear. Agents, 
now is your time to make money, and at the 
same time circulate a thoroughly first-class book. 
Exclusive Territory and very Special Terms 
given. Send for our circulars containing 
Terms and full particulars. 
ba@e" ADDRESS AS BELOW, 


Sunlight and Shadow; 
oR, 
Gleanings From My Life Work. 


Comprising 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES, OBSERVATIONS 
AND OPINIONS, ANECDOTES AND INCI- 


DENTS, AND INTERESTING - 
REMINISCENCES OF 


Amusing, Pathetic, Thrilling, & Trag'c Scenes, 


GATHERED FROM THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS 
EXPERIENCE ON THE PLATFORM AND 
AMONG THE PEOPLE 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Superbly Illustrated with magnificent Full 


Page Engravings, and a new Steel-plate Por- 
trait of the Author, 


It is no vain boast to class Joun B. Govan 
among the heroes of the nineteenth century. 
He is one of the men whose name will never 
die. At his feet all the English-speaking 
populations—high and low, rich and_ poor, 
educated and ignorant, have sat with admira- 
tion and wonder, In his library are four 
books containing the names of OvER ONE 
HuNDRED AND Forty THovsanp persons 
who have been induced to take the pledge by 
his own personal efforts, Has any other man 
such a record as this ? 

Thousands are familiar with the history of 
his life,—his early poverty, the depth of his 
degradaion while a victim of drink, his 
wretched condition and terrible sufferings, 
his superhuman struggles against intemper- 
annoy Ye reform, his. relapse, his re-signing 
of the pledge and final victory, his world- 
wide fame, and his extensive travels and pro- 
tracted labors in this country and abroad. 
Chen gm years ago Mr. Gough first pub- 
lished his Autobiography, and in 1869 a new 
edition of that work was given to the public. 
It is the only book he has ever written up to 
the present time. It contained a history of 
his early life only. It did not embody his 
personal experiences for the past thirty-eight 


The reports now being received 





ears, nor his observations and opinions, nor 

is inimitable stories and innumerable anec- 
dotes and incidents, nor the intensely interest- 
ing record of the many thrilling, pathetic, 
and amusing scenes from life which have 
crowded themselves into this long and event- 
ful period. These have now been gathered 
for the first time, and the new book, “Sun- 
LIGHT AND SHApow,” is the medium—and 
the only one—through which these details 
have ever been presented to the public, 

Among hundreds of testimonials received 
for this work, the sincere words of Rev. Dr. 
Peck (Methodist), a distinguished preacher 
of New York, are worth quoting here. He 
says: 

“I am glad that my dear friend Jonn B. GovueH 
has given to the public this fascinating work, ‘‘Sun- 
LIGHT AND SHADOW.” Gleanings from his life work! 
What a lite! How rich the gleanings! No voice of 
this generation has thrilled so many hearts to temper- 
ate and moral lives; to struggle against the slavery 
of drink and to recover a lost manhood. e has been 
a@ preacher of Tghtoonaness, and this book is the echo 
in the world of that eloquent voice, that inimitable 
orator. Full of amusing, pathetic, thrilling, and tragic 
incidents, the book, like the remarkable author, plays 
on all the chords of the soul, for noble purposes. 

This book ought to be in every home. The best 
thing about it is, that 4¢ will be . Parents and chil- 
dren, and young men will read it, They cannot help 
reading a Itt reader as John B. Gou 
captivates the hearer, One hundred thousand copies 
ought to be sold. God speed it on its Helpful mission.” 


Mr. Gough’s stories and descriptions of the 
humorous sid@ of life portray many amusing 
scenes. His remarkable faculty for seeing 
the ludicrous side of everything, and his 
talent for humorous deseription, are well 
known. No one can tell more amusing things 
and in more a irresistibly humorous way than 
Joun B. Govern. The comedies from life, 
absurd blunders, laughable mistakes, comical 
incidents, embarrassing situations, mostly 
drawn from his own experience on the plat- 
form and among the peo le, as told in “ Sow. 
LIGHT AND SHapow,” will provokethe mirth 
of the most serious. His experiences with 
brazen-faced people; with letter-writers and 
their remarkable wants; with aspirants for 
fame and seekers after “moddle” lectures; 
with beggars without number and bores of 
all kinds,—are amusing episodes in his life, 
and these rich experiences are given in 
“SUNLIGHT AND SHapow” without reserve. 

It is superbly illustrated with magnificent 
full-page engravings from original designs by 
F. O.C. Darley, Frederick Dielman, ns other 
famous artists. The magnificent steel-plate 
portrait of Mr. Gough was engraved from a 
photograph taken expressly for this purpose. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Brie Dispatch, Erie, Pa. 

“John B. Gough's new book, Sualight and Shadow: 
Everybody reads it, laughs at the comic chapters. cries 
over the pathetic ones, and thinks seriously over the 
ones telling ofthe ruin that is every day being wrought 
by the demon of intemperance. r. Gough tells the 
experience of thirty-eight years of his life as a public 
speaker as no one else can. Once taken up the book 
will not be laid aside until the last of its 550 pages has 
oeen read. The pease binding, engraving and print- 
ing are all first-class. It isa book for the sister to give 
to a brother, the lover to his sweetheart, and the wife 
to her husband. No one can read it and not be con- 


vinced that intemperance is not the greatest curse of 
the age.” 


Prom the Worcester Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

“ While you read it, tne kindly, earnest face of the 
eloqners apostle of temperance rises before you; you 
see his nervous gestures and hear his pow rising 
in some grand burst of eloquence, now sinking in pa- 
thos, now unctious with trresistible fan and drollery. 
As a storehouse of amusing anecdotes the book 1s 
witbout a rival, ror Mr. Gough has a sure instinct 
which d not only the drollery or humor in any 
incident, but also the point which makes it useful to 
illustrate a truth or 10 enforce an argument, and he 
tells a story with inimitable grace and effecti 
It would be hard to finda more entertaining book, and 
there are not many which will please so wide a range 
of readers. It is wholesome, genial, and attractive 
throughou.”’ 


From the Rev. James Morrow, Pastor of Fifth Street 
M, BE. Church, 

“This is a book racy of the soil—that soil being 
John B, Gough. Here are his characteristics—notions 
and convictions, whims and fancies, facts and fun, 
odds and ends. This is a poor book to send you to 
sleep. If that be the end of reading, don’t read it. 


from our agents every day are such as to crown this grand book the greatest success on record. 





But if you want something to kill drowsiness, read it. 
Your first yawn will be your last. It keeps one awake 
to look at Europe, men, and measures, through the 
wide-awake eyes of Mr. Gough.”’ 


From the Ledger and Transcript, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ All the teachers, fifty in number, in one of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-schools in yo received 
from a friend the gitt of John B. Gough’s celebrated 
book, Sunlight and Shadow, in which he has gathered 
facts from his experience of thirty-seven years on the 
pessor and ——a people. at home and abroad, 

ince 1842 Mr. Gough has delivered about eight thou- 
sand lectures on temperance,” 


From the Cosmopolite, Girard, Pa. 


* John B. Gough’s new book, Sunlight and Shadow. 
This intensely interesting book by the great Apostle 
of Temperance, is selling like hot cakes. Though but 
recently published, the sales have already reached 
the enormous number of 45,000. Any book that sells 
like that must be worth reading. The printing, bind- 
ing, engraving, and paper are all first-class, and got- 
ten up CS peg aA for this book by the best workmen. 
It contains a history of his life for nearly thirty-eight 
bane and deals stunning blows at the demon of 
ntemperance. We advise our readers, especially the 
young people, to buy and read this book at the first 
opportunity.” 


From the Vermont Union, Lyndon, Vt. 


“Mr. is canvassing for John B, Gough’s Sun- 
light and Shadow and has a smalll fortune in store for 
him, if he knows how to pick it up. This is a book of 
incidents ot Gough’s own be aes a told in a manner 
which Gough only can tell, and beautifully illus- 
trated by designs from differentartists. Asa portrayal 
of the result of rum-drinking, no book has ever been 
published so interesting to read and so well calculated 
to preach reform to the world, It is not a lecture, nor 
asermon, nor a story, nor a long-drawn argument, 
but a vivid recital of incidents actually witnessed in 
the atuthor’s travels through the world in pursuit of 
the demon intemperance. The book has m anx- 
iously looked for, and the enormous sales it meets 
everywhere show its merits. The forty-fifth thousand 
is already printed, three or four times as many as the 
aver k ever reaches. The mechani execu- 
tion of the work must also help sell it, as it 1s printed 
in larg» handsome type, on fine paper, with excellent 
illustrations and firm binding. If Mr. don't get 

,000 names for that book in Caledon: ia County, we shall 
cali him lazy.” 


From the Palladium, Oswego, N. Y. 


“Sunlight and Shadow. Have you read John B. 
Gough’s new book, Sunlight and Shadow ? It is one of 
the most fascinating and popular books ever pub- 
lished and is having an immense sale. Parents and 
children should read it, in fact it should be in every 
home.” 








From the Thomaston Express, Thomaston, Conn. 


“T have just finished John B. Gough’s new work, 
Sunlight and Shadow, which I borrowed m a 
friend. [Lam fectly fascinated with the book and 
its author, and am notsurprised at the almost unpre- 
cedented sale it has met with on the threshold of 
publication, before the general public had been scarcei 
advised of its issue. hile engaging in reading it, 
was with convulsed laughter one minute, and dryi 
tears that I could not suppress the next. He is, in th 
book, exactly the same Yous whore fascinating pen 
portraitures of tender, thrilling, and amusing scenes 
are only excelled by his marvelous eloquence as a 
public orator, so well known throughout the length 
and breadth of our land and abroad.” 


drom the Rev. James B. Dunn, Pastor of Bethany Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 


“Those who have had the exquisite pleasure—and 
who has not?—of listening to Mr. John B. Gough, 
will welcome Sunlight and Shadow as a fitting souvenir 
of the orator whose inimitable lectures have so often 
delighted them; while those who have not heard him, 
will find in the book a remarkable transcript of the 
heart and mind of one of the most remarkable men 
of the nineteenth century, ‘a man,’ one who has well 

d, ‘ whose life has been in the work of ele- 
vating the race, of raising men from the lowest depths 
of degredation back to a true, pure manhood.’ Sun- 
light and Shadow is a book, asa bov said, ‘ chuck fu!l’ 
of stories, incidents, and touching pictures of human 
life in all its phases—the humorous *nd the mournful, 
the ludicrous and the sublime. Its pictures of London 
scenes. London streets, and London society are char- 
acteristically true, as every visitor to that metropolis 
well knows. Yet they are such as John B. Gough 
alone could delineate; full of pathos, mirth, and 
mimicry, alike fascinating and instructive to {outs 
and old. In writing this book Mr Gough has done a 
service for which admirers will ever rejoice, and 
at the same time he has put into the hands of the 

oung & beacon light, and given to all Christian toilers 
th lifc’s field, a repertory of incidents and illustrations 
to them of great value, and for which they will ever 
be thankful, May the day be far distant when the 
voice of Gough shall cease to be heard in our midst. 
Blessings on the man and his work.” 


From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* The story of such a life as that of John B. Gough. 
when told by Mr, Gough himself. with all that wealth 
of anecdote and eloquence of diction tor which he has 

me so noted, is sure to be of interest to very many 
readers. This story is very oy 4 presented in Mr. 
Gough’s new book, Sunlight and Shadow, or Gleanings 
trom My Life-Work, a volume which seems likely to 
remain the chief record of the experiences of the au- 
thor, as a temperance advocate and a man among 
men. It covers the period since 1843, and takes note 
of a very wide variety of observations and experi- 
ences, such as, ot course, could have come to scarcely 
another writer than Mr. Gough, with his keen power 
of sight-seeing, and his long life asa platform speakcr. 
Those who know the man and his work will under- 
stand in advance what the book contains,—pathos. 
humor, human nature, earnest purpose; the whole 
being put together in such a way as to form a very 
effective moral weapon. A word should be spoken for 





the mechanical part of the book, which is excellent, 
the illustrations, by Darley, Dielman, White and 
others, being fully up to the standard ofthe wood-cuts 
sow given in Scribner's Monthly or Harper’s Maga- 
zine.’ 


Letter fromthe Rev. John Parker ( The Singing Preacher), 
v4 Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Editor of the New York 
reekly Witness. 
“To the Editor of the Witness: An emincnt Chris- 
tian lady and author of distinction called my atten- 
tion to a beautiful song she had written. After read- 
ing it, I said, ‘Iam sorry you wrote it.’ ‘Why?’ Be- 
cause I fear it is your good-bye song.’ And so it 
So for she sang no more. And so I felt in read- 
ng the —— beautiful book, Sunlight and 
Shadow, by John B. Gough. The book itself is full of 
oe. brimming from beginning to ena with story, 
incident, description, with the startling, the humorous, 
and the pathetic events of his most eventful life, with 
all the tender touches of real life, and the deep rever- 
ence for benevolent men and deeds, the love of 
truth and religion, so characteristic of the man. It is 
Gough—without his inimitable mimicry, and drollery, 
and pathos of action. His brain and heart are here. 
As conscious that he must soon cease his busy life of 
instruction and entertainment, he has kindly left us 
all that a book can contain of his real self. While 
reading it the heart grows kinder in its thoughts of 
men, and more compassionate with the woes and 
more charitable toward the errors of all who go 
astray. Itisareally valuable book to put into any 
family for reading by its youth, or for reference to its 
incidents by its Christian workers. Any pastor, who, 
like his Master, moves among the common people to 
bless them, will find this book a genial and helpful 
companion. The publishers, both in style and qual- 
ity, make it a very available and satisfactory book. 


From the Ohio State Journat, Columbus, O. 


“The distinguished and wonderful services of Mr. 
Gough, through a busy public life of thirty-seven years, 
has tly prepared the way for the advent of a book 
from his pen. Probably no man in America has won 
and retained through so many years the esteem and 
affection of a whoie people like Mr. Gough. In ‘Sun- 
light and Shadow’ is discovered all the remarkable 
force of this greatman. The sympathies of the reader 
are at once enlisted in all that is written, for after the 
well known manner of the author, the book treats of 
all of human life, abruptly changing from 

athetic incidents that bring tears to the eye, to 

umorous occurences, 80 comically told as to convulse 
with laughter, The book itself is a beautiful specimen 
of workmanship,—worthy of the subject matter,—the 
engravings particularly deserving especial mention 
for excelience. The work is sold by subscription, and it 
will be contrary to all precedent ¥f the agents do not find 
their heaviest labor in filling orders. 


From the Rev. B. L. Agnew, D.D., (Presbyterian), Phitl- 


iphia. 

“Gough's *Sunlight and Shadow’ is a sorrowful, 
saddening, shadow-producing, sunlight-giving, spirit- 
poe maaag side-shaking. soul-moyer. It & Gough ali 
over, i is Gough all through.” 


From the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, (Methodist), New 
York City. : 


” Joverybody should read Mr. Gough’s ‘Sunlight and 
Shadow.’ It isa book of smiles and tears. It is racy, 

ngent, picturesque. Itis Gough in print. It is city 
9 portrayed by anartist. I predict for itan immense 
sale. 


From Sword and Trowel, London, England, Written by 
the Rev. C. Ht. Spurgeon. . 


“It was an event to us to make the acquaintance of 
John B. Gough; we have been consciously richer ever 
since. He is a grand man,and we were going to say— 
so is his wife. Well, she is a true helpmeet, and as 
lovable as her husband. But about this book,—it is 
sure to be popular, and all its teaching is sound and 
good, not only as to temperance, but religion, and ali 
that is pure, and honest, and elevating. The stories 
sugar the pel. and the pill is eat medicine. May the 
author’s shadow never grow less.” 

From the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, (Baptist), Member Elect 
of the Third Congressional District, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“TI am convinced that the subscription price of 
* Sunlight and Shadow’ is a nominal consideration by 
which to get so much of the life of that great apostle 
of temperance, John B. Gough. Ihave known him 
personally for the past — years, yes, thirty-five 

ears,—back to the time when he made his first speech 
in Albany, when I was a bank boy. Mighty evangel- 
ist of temperance! His waiting crown is full jewelled, 
with pearls and diamonds, plucked from the ditch of 
drunkeness and washed in the Fountain of Life. | 
need not add that I wish for the sale of thousands of 
copies ot ‘Sunlight andShadow.’ In my future life in 
Washington, I will do all in my power tor its widest 
circulation.” 


From the Bradford Evening Star, Bradford, Penn. 


“Mr. Gough, has without questi,on been the most 
popular platform lecturer in the world during the last 
twenty-five years. No other living man has lectured 
to so many thousands of people as he has. Asa lec- 
turer hes tinimitable. He has gathered a fund of the 
most remarkable anecdotes and incidents ever used 
for illustration. Many of them provoke the most 
unbounded laughter, while others stir the profoundest 
depths of sympathy. His life has thrown him into 
circumstances where he has seen every variety of 
light and shadow which the world affords. No one 
who has heard him tell these incidents can by any 

ibility ever forget the impression. And who that 
heard them has not wished again and again 
that he could have them where he could read them 
over at his leisure. In this book Mr. Gough has 
thered ether the incidents and reflections grow- 
ing out of his thirty eventful years of public life. But 
amusement is not the sole or even the central aim of 
the book. Around and into these incidents the author 
has woven with a wierd but masterly hand the most 
pointed, pungent and important truths. Mr. Gough 
never tells stories merely to please. He uses them 
either to float or diamond-point central truths. Every 
story, like every gesture, even to the movement of 
his coat-tail, preaches. 


It is in popularity, 


head and shoulders above any other book now published. There are to-day more experienced agents canvassing for it than any other book. We have, besides, 


an army of new beginners who are enthusiastic over their success. Old Agents, Ministers, School Teachers, Farmers, Students, Ladies—any one willin 


g to 


work—are certain to succeed with this popular and fast-selling book. The sale has only just commenced, and we want live, ACTIVE, ENERGETIC 


Agents in every township. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Or either of their General Agents as follows :—A. G. NETTLETON & CO., 27 North Clark St., Chicago, Is. ; 


AGENTS WANTED. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, howev 
; the publisher will refund to subscribers any 
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that they lose thereby. 
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